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BURNS BRIGHTER—LASTS LONGER 
BRINGS HAPPINESS TO FARM HOMES 


No more straining of eyes under dim lights. No more tragedies 
of young folk fleeing the gloom of the old place for the brighter city. 


Where Standard Carbide goes there is bright, white light, 
cheerfulness, happiness. ‘ 


For Standard Carbide gives a light like sunlight and gives it 
with ease, simplicity and economy for farm homes no matter 
how far out in the country. 


Standard Carbide gives not only light but also the ideal fuel for 
the kitchen range, an intense flame right under what is cooking, 
turned up, down or off as needed, dnd not heating the whole kitchen. 
No ashes to cart out, no wood to cart in, no fuss in the morning 
over bad draughts. 


Simplicity itself! Standard Carbide is a dry material which 
when water touches it gives off clean, pure acetylene gas—a non- 
poisonous gas which burns bright white. Standard Carbide comes 
in blue, steel drums—moisture proof. A year’s 
supply can be kept on hand. 

Any simple acetylene machine—obtainable anywhere 
—mixes Standard Carbide with water and puts the gas in 
pipes to your home, to gas jet and kitchen range. Turn 
the key, apply a match and immediately—you have better 
light and safer cooking flames than coal gas gives the city. 


Look for the Blue, Steel drums in the stores you visit. 
Ask about Standard Carbide. Thousands of farm homes 
have new cheer and ease of living from Standard Carbide. 
And users say it Burns Brighter—Lasts Longer. That 
means savings of dollars and eyes. 


Factory: Plattsburg, New York 
Executive offices: 15 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Farm -Success rests 
squarely upon rich, 


— ve soil. Most 

and needs lime to keep it sweet 
and fertile. When you lime—spread 
Solvay—guaranteed high test 95% carbon- 
ates—non-caustic, furnace dried, ground fine 
to spread easily and bring results first harvest. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 

THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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g Ejighty-First Annual 


‘ |NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Big Agricultural Exposition of the East 
$60,000 — Live Stock Premiums — $60,000 
Remember an Award Here Means Something in the Breeding World 


Modern Sanitary Buildings Protect the Valu- 


Attractions Surpassing Anything Offered at 
able Stock—New Cattle Judging Pavilion. i . 


Any Other Fair. 


Biggest Draft Horse, Cattle, and Poultry en ei Cite ‘ 
Shows in the Land —Valuable Education in Pleasing Band Concerts—Clean, Wholesome 
Machinery and Dairy Shows. idway. 







Write Secretary, New York State Fair for Premium Book 


Syracuse, September 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Special Rates on Railroads. Admussion 50 cents 
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Marketing Fruit 
Apples and Peaches to Market 
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Apples at Long Distance 


In a most interesting Ictter, John 
Dahlquist of Orleans county, N. Y., 
tells the story of the sale of apples 
this last season, which is not legion 
all over the big commercial apple 
belt of New York state. 

He writes, “I shipped a car of bar- 
reled apples from %ur local shipping 
station on October 29, 1920. They 
were sent to Chicago and held in 
storage there until about May Ist. 
The quotations at that time from 
Chicago were $7 to $9 a barrel. 
Meanwhile my neighbor soli his right 
here at the same time for $5 a barrel 
and the buyer paid the storage. The 
apples were sent to Chicago due to 
recommendation of a local agent who 
claimed that the Chicago firm was to 
pay 5 cents a barr.! for getting the 
business. When my check came, it 
came to the local agent, who demand- 
ed 5 cents a barrel before paying me. 

“I had been previously advised that 
the freight would be 65 cents per 
barrel and from the following state- 
nent you can see what it actually turn- 
ed out to be. Upon receipt of the 
apples the firm forwarded $300 as first 
payment, and this just paid for the 
barrels. 

“I paid 40 cents a barrel to get 
the apples picked and $5 a day and 
board to get them packed. Thus you 
see I have given my fruit away be- 
sides paying for the spraying and 
cultivation of my orchard and for 
taxes and interest. Please publish 
this report in your paper to show the 
kind of usage we farmers get when 
sending to a commission merchant at 
a distance.” 

The statement which Mr. Dahlquist 
received from the commission mer- 
chant follows: 


STATEMENT FROM CHICAGO DEALER 


11 bbls @ $6.50 $ 71.50 
. = - 6.25 25.00 
34 “ 7 6.00 204.00 
- 5.50 
95 ° 5,25 498.75 
1 r 5.00 
Se = 4.75 85.50 
loss on 4.50 121.50 
ib. i 3.50 10.5 
ewe = 2.95 
5 shrinkage —— 

Total $1030.00 
Advance $300.00 
Storage 204.00 
Insurance 2.40 
Interest 13.13 
Cushioning 20.00 
Freight 159.11 
Cartage 30.00 
Commission 103.00 822.64 

dimgnen. uae 
Net Proceeds $207.36 

There is the whole story in the 

above statement. Mr. Dahlquist 


states that he shipped 18 barrels of 
214-inch B grade Baldwins, 24 barrels 
24-inch B grade Baldwins, 97 bar- 
rels 214-inch grade A Baldwins and 
61 214~inch grade A Northern Spies. 


Peaches in Record Time 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


“Take this Harrison peach, for in- 
stance. Three hours more in this 
temperature and it would be gone.’ 
That quickly must the crop be moved 
when it is ready to market.” 

This is what G. A. Harrison, promi- 
nent peach grower of Maryland, told 
us as we were looking over his 7,000- 
acre peach ranch containing 100,000 
bearing fruit trees. Harrison peaches, 
which constitute the principal crop of 
the Harrison orchards, are strictly 
home grown. In the Harrison nursery 
machinery is used fo as great an 
extent as, possible in cultivation work. 
Three tractors are busy most of the 
time. The railroad spur track runs 
from the railroad ‘some miles away 
to the center of the ranch. Peaches 
are brought to the packers in %- 
bushel baskets, and are sorted, trans- 
ferred to bushel baskets or other 
packages and loaded into refrigerator 
cars. 

The picking and packing is strictly 
“‘peak-load” work because ripe 
peaches constiute about the most per- 
ishable commodity grown. As Mr. 
Harrison says, 
ready we've got to be ready. We 
have got to keep them moving swiftly 
and smoothly. If there is a hitch 
anywhere delay results; and delays 
mean losses, either in the crop itself, 
or in the time of our employees.” 

The entire force at picking time 
amounts to 150 people. It is under- 
stood there must be perfect co-ordi- 


ot 





_ the money. 


“When peaches are - 
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— 
nation between the orchards and ty 
packing house. The Harrisons bon 
found that motor trucks fit perfect) 
into the scheme of things in carryia, 
peaches from the orchards to the 
packing house. Ordinarily, on their 
trips from the orchards to the pac 
house, the trucks carry 150 to 175 
baskets of peaches. On one particy. 
larly busy day, one of the trucks made 
13 round trips to the orchards 2 mijes 
away, carrying 184 baskets on each 
trip, and besides made two trips to 
an orchard 4 miles away to transport 
employees. It is estimated that dur. 
ing the season the trucks carry a totg] 
of 60,000 bushels of peaches. 


king 





Fruit Men on Summer Tour 


The 15th summer meeting of the 
New Jersey state horticultural society 
took the form of a tour in Monmouth 
county, N. J., on July 27. Members 
and their friends gathered on the farm 
of William M. Ackerson near Hazlet: 
then proceeded through the vegetable 
and fruit section of Monmouth county 
along the road to Holmdel. Stops were 
made at the greenhouses of George 
Roberts and the homes of John L, 
Hendrickson and James C. Hendrick. 
son. 

A basket lunch was held on the lawn 
of J. Dey Connover at Middletown, 
Despite the unfavorable season mem- 
bers saw a fine showing of fruits ang 
vegetables along the line of the tour. 





__ Loaning Money at 7% 


Please advise me as to the financial stand- 
ing and ability to guarantee money borrowed 
at 7% for a five-year period by the Dollings 
Company, Columbus, O. Is this company 
— a regular banking business the same 
as the national banks of the country under 
the supervision of the national government? 
Also please advise us as to the reliability of 
the Utica Trust Company of Houston, Ter, 
which deals in stocks, bonds and investments, 
It’ claims a capital stock of $500,000.—[J. 
P. M., Kent County, Del. 

The Dollings company of Columbus, 
O., and with offices in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and other cities is an investment 
house and does not come under the 
classification of national banks or un- 
der the same regulation as these 
banks. It borrows money for its own 
#ccount to re-invest as its board of 
directors sees fit, and on this borrowed 
money it pays 7%, issuing notes for 
Although the Dollings 
company would not be considered in 
the same investment class as United 
States treasury certificates or liberty 
bonds, it holds an‘enviable reputation 
in the financial field and it has regu- 
larly paid its note holders. 

For the detail of the state regula- 
tion of trust companies in Texas, ad- 
dress the state banking commission 
at Dallas, Tex. In recent years, state 
regulation of banks has been so rigid, 
that the safety of an investor's money 
is quite well assured. Whether or not 
the bank would make a great deal 
upon which to declare its dividends 
depends upon the personal manage- 
ment of that bank. It must be re- 
membered too, that the liability of 4 
stockholder of a bank is greater than 
that of a stockholder of an industrial 
or other commercial concern. This, 
of. course, is to insure the payment of 
deposits in case the bank doesn’t pros- 
per. The banks of North Dakota ran 
into debt this last year which was 42 
unusual and rare case, and many 
failed. Further details on banking 
laws, organization of trust companies, 
national banks and saving banks cat 
be secured from any large investment 
house which deals in such securities. 


Yield on Liberty 


Please tell me what the yield is on 
liberty bond. I understand these bonds pa 
414% interest and that they sell low, mak 
ing the interest rate yield higher.—(A. L. 5» 
Leng Island. J 

The third liberty bond issue selling 
at last quotation was at 91. That is, 
one $100 bond would fetch on the 
market $91. Since this bond yields 
4%% the interest return would be 
5.8% on the investment. 








Loses Crops 

A man agrees to work for another om a 
thet hesiall Rang agurden. “it be ae 

a e sha ave a en. 
before the end of me ear, is i. entitled 
© crops growing garden ’— ; 
New York. : 

He is not, if he leaves voluntarily 
Furthermore, he may be liable for 
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When Buying a Good Horse 




















Close Examination Avoids Later Regrets—By Prof. M. W. Harper of New York 


N purchasing a horse the five 

most important considerations 

QZ are: the general appearance, 

the action, the age, the sound- 

ness and the price. On these 

depend the beauty, style, the 

future usefulness, the endurance and the 
relative economy of the horse. Each of these 
factors must be considered in connection 
with the others. Thus it may be that the 
general appearance, or any other factor 
is not just what is de- 
sired, but the price is 


ined by the teeth. At about three years of 
age, the central pair of permanent teeth in 
both the lower and upper jaws replace the 
milk teeth. The permanent teeth can be 
readily recognized because they are much 
larger and whiter than the milk teeth. Thus 
at three years of age the horse has two large 
or permanent teeth in the center of the lower 
jaw and two small milk teeth on either side. 

At approximately four years of age the in- 
termediate permanent teeth appear and at 


splints, ring-bones, side-bones, or the like. 
Pick up the foot and note the condition of 
the sole and frog. If you observe anything 
of a suspicious nature, give it careful con- 
sideration. 

Note the action first at the halter and then 
hitched. Give special consideration to the 
walk as this is a very important gait for 
all types and breeds of horses. Next note 
the trot. These trials should take place on 
pavement or hard surface, as solid footing 
affords the best condi- 
tion for detecting lame- 








sufficiently low to make Lge a a 
the horse attractive. fe ee 

When possible the 
horse should be exam- 
ined in the stable. Note 
the way in which he is 
ted to the manger; 
ghether he has been 
chewing the tie strap or 
the fixtures, thus indi- 
cating a cribber; how 
he stands in the stall 
and his general be- 
havior when you step 
tohis side. Give special 
attention to the horse’s 
conduct while groom- 
ing, particularly along 
the belly, the back of 
the fore legs, the front 
of the hind legs and the 
flanks. Harness the 
horse, givirfg special at- 
tention to the manner 
of taking the bit; the 
general behavior when 
placing the headstall 
over the ears; the har- 











ness. Carefully note the 
action from in front, 
' from behind and from 
either side. 

Now hitch the horse 
to a vehicle and note 
his action and general 
style while hitched. 
Give special attention 
to the manner of start- 
ing, turning, stopping, 
backing and the like. 
Note the ease of control 
and how the _ horse 
guides this way and 
that. Drive the horse 
rapidly for about one- 
half mile, stop him and 
observe him standing 
after the exercise, es- 
pecially with respect to 
the regularity of 
breathing and his man- 
ner of standing as these 
suggest heaves and dis- 
temper. If satisfied 
that you have found the 
horse you want, inquire 
the price. 








ness over the back; the 
crupper under the tail 
and when buckling the 


girth. 

Lead the horse from the stall, noting the 
method of picking up his hind feet as he 
backs and his manner of turning around. As 
he passes into the yard, the door-way affords 
avery good place to examine the eyes for 
impaired vision and the mouth for irregular 
teeth and determining the age. 

_ Blindness is often very hard to determine, 
it may be discovered by moving the’ hand 
gently in front of the eyes, if the horse does 
not close the lids, he does not see well; or 
by closing the eye with the hand and exclud- 
ing the light for a moment, the pupil should 
enlarge to its utmost capacity, but when the 
hand is removed and the light strikes the 
eye, the pupil should rapidly contract to its 
normal size. This shows that the eye is 
sensitive to light. Further, the horse may 

ray his imperfect eyesight by his action. 
The blind horse usually has a peculiar step- 
ping gait and often shies without cause. The 
ears are often exceedingly active, as if trying 
to aid the eyes. 

As the lower jaw of the horse is narrower 
than the upper, the outside of the upper 
teeth and the inside of the lower often be- 
tome sharp and lacerate the tongue or lips, 

us preventing the animal from feeding 
and often interfering seriously with his ac- 
tion, because of the irritation caused by the 
bit, hence carefully examine the teeth fof 


_ Mregularities. ' 


The approximate age may also be determ- 
ee Zs a eee 
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Brood mare and foal with a place on any man’s farm. 


about five the corner permanent ones come 
in so that at five years of age the horse has 
a full mouth of permanent teeth. At six the 
cups, little holes in the center of the teeth, 
disappear from the center pair of teeth in 
the lower jaw, at seven from the intermedi- 
ates and at eight from the corner teeth in 
the lower jaw. At nine the cups disappear 
from the center pair of teeth in the upper 
jaw, at ten from the intermediates and at 
eleven years of age from the corner teeth 
in the upper jaw. 

While in the door-way the nostrils may 
also be examined. There should be no dis- 
charge and the nostrils should be of fresh 
pink color. A profuse colored discharge 
indicates glanders, distemper, shipping fever 
and similar diseases. This may be only 
temporary, but when a farmer is buying a 
horse he cannot afford to take the risk that 
these symptoms indicate. 

Take a View in the Open 

After examining the eyes, mouth and nos- 
trils, lead the horse into the yard. Note the 
general appearance; the manner of holding 
the head; the mobility of the ears; the man- 
ner of standing, and the like. Give special 
consideration to the soundness, especially 
the legs and feet. Do not overlook abraided 


- knee or fetlock joints, as these suggest that 


the horse stumbles or interferes. Any 
= along the cannons or pasterns must 
earefully examined, as these may be 


ee As re 
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Hogs on Pasture 


By placing hogs on pasture early in Au- 
gust, farmers not pnly save a large amount 
of the grain bill, but at the same time put the 
hogs in good condition for early markets at 
best prices. Perhaps the greatest draw-back 
to the average hog man is trying to raise his 
animals in too close quarters and depending 
too much upon expensive grain feed. 

In twenty-two hog pasture demonstrations 
in Pennsylvania last year it was shown that 
the pasturing of the animals accomplish a 
great saving in the grain bill. If early 
preparation of the pasture land has not been 
made, plan now to utilize a part of a field 
of alfalfa, clover or zape during the rest of 
the summer. Grass orchards may be used to 
advantage. To supplement the pasture, a 
mixture of corn, shorts and tankage is rec- 
ommended at the rate of 3 to 314 pounds per 
hundred weight of the hogs each day. 

The Pennsylvania experiments included 
the feeding of 672 hogs in this manner. Only 
318 pounds of grain was needed for each 100 
pounds gain of pork, as against 475 pounds 
on dry feeding. In addition a profit gain of 
$2.76 per 100 pounds was made over the dry 
lot. On an acre basis the experiments show- 
ed a profit of over $21 per acre by using 
hogs on pasture. Following this field prac- 


tice during the summer the hogs may be 
turned into a portion of a corn field in late 
September which finishes them off in first 
class condition for market. 
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Fighting County Agents 


There is a national association of grain 
dealers. Alarmed because the codperative 
movement is growing so rapidly, this crowd 
of middlemen has concluded that the county 
agents are responsible. Hence they have 
started an investigation of county agent ac- 
tivities with the purpose in mind of dwarf- 
ing the farm bureau work or of abolishing 
it altogether. This is the best proof there 
is that county agents are getting results. 

Readers will no doubt read, from now on, 
all sorts of criticism about farm bureau 
work. County agents will be abused, many 
will be persecuted, lies will be spread—all 
for the purpose of discrediting individuals 
and the work they are doing. This campaign 
of misrepresentation will avail nothing but 
it is well to be on guard. Any business that 
has grown to such proportion as has the 
middlemen’s system of marketing farm prod- 
ucts, giving this group billions of dollars in 
the aggregate annual turnover, is not going 
to submit to any change without a fight. 

The fight ahead, therefore, will not be a 
school boy’s affair; it will be a fight to the 
finish. One of the partieg will get a knock- 
out blow. We cannot believe that farmers 
will lose. The preliminary skirmish has been 
made on the county farm bureau agent. Let 
any opposition you hear about him in your 
county be reason for more loyal support than 
ever. 


Americanizing Farm Labor 


Farmers desire that immigrants who come 
to this country and work out on the farms 
should become all-American as rapidly as 
possible. Perhaps there is no class of society 
with which new comers to this country can 
be associated which will as quickly put the 
American spirit into their hearts as farmers. 
Back of the psychology of the matter is the 
fact that immigrants work better and more 
faithfully if they grow to love the country of 
their refuge. 

For years there has been a stumbling 
block to the Americanization of new comers 
in no less an important place than our own 
department of immigration, notably at Ellis 
Island, N. Y., where petty grafting has been 
exacting $500,000 a year from immigrants, 
according to the commissioner of the port. 
in the excitement of landing, in ignorance of 
American customs, language and monetary 
values, the new comers are an easy prey for 
the sophisticated immigrant inspectors and 
officials. The chief of the local division on 
down to a dozen or more of the assistants 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


have just been involved in the investigation 
of this graft. 

Farmers in the areas of intensive cultiva- 
tion get many of these new arrivals and have 
the job of trying to Americanize these farm- 
ers who come to them with prejudice in 
their hearts. If foreign labor is to come to 
our farms, let it be received fairly and hon- 
estly, and put on the farms with an open 
heart and mind. Away with this graft! 


Proof Piles Up 


More and more milk evidence accumulates. 
A survey made of 55,000 children in Los 
Angeles by Dr. Everett C. Beach brings out 
the startling facts that children who are us- 
ers of milk complete the eight grades of 
school work two years earlier than non-users 
of milk. The survey also showed that the 
milk users are superior in athletic contests 
to the non-milk users. To promote the wel- 
fare of the nation let one of our slogans 
be milk for every child. 


Legalize Cooperative Credit 


The sooner that farmers can legally organ- 
ize their own credit upon the codperative 
principle, the better for all concerned. 
Strange but true, farmers have largely con- 
tributed the capital which promoters have 
used to finance the beef trust in the Argen- 
tine, which has taken the money to South 
America for the cattle and meat business to 
knock down the prices of farm products. 
They have furnished money for the exploita- 
tion of the business in Oriental eggs, a busi- 
ness growing in such propostions as to cause 
American poultrymen great concern. 

Of course, this has all been done unknow- 
ingly by American farmers. The trust has 
floated high long-time loans, yielding 8% or 
more, gilt edge securities, well protected. 
They have been an attractive buy, indeed. 
Farmers have naturally subscribed to these 
issues, little knowing that the money was 
to be used against them, to compete with 
their own home-raised farm products and 
live stock. Trusts collect profits into the 
hands of a few, and what concern have they 
for producers? None at all! Credit organ- 
ized upon the codperative principle puts the 
profits broadcast among producers and con- 
sumers. It is the only way in which pro- 
ducers can finance their own affairs, and can 
beat the trusts which are beating the farm- 
ers. This is one of the principles for which 
organized farmers are now battling at Wash- 
ington. It must be made legal. 


Labor and Farm Returns 


Comparisons of wages paid to laborers 
and income received by farmers is odious, in 
that a mere money consideration of the work 
is perhaps unfair to both. However, before 
the joint agricultural inquiry committee at 
Washington it was shown that $25,000,- 
000,000 in labor wages goes to 35% of the 
people of the country, while $25,000,000,000 
in labor wages representing the total value 
of farm products goes to 43% of our people. 
When clerical workers are included, the 
$25,000,000,000 goes to 50% of the people. 
Tf all of the returns of the farmer be count- 
ed as wages, which is not the case, he gets 
20% less total than the wages of labor. And 
there are 20% more farmers than laborers 
on the first estimate and only 14% less on 
the second. But what about the capital in- 
vestment of farmers of $80,000,000,000, up- 
on which there is no financial return and 
what of the farm property, tied up in mort- 
gages that call for vast amounts of interest? 

The capital of farmers is as sacred as that 
of the beef, steel and coal trusts and is en- 
titled to an equal return. This is one of the 
causes for continued depression of the coun- 
try’s business, for without a successful agri- 
culture, business cannot prosper except by 
autocratic, economic power exercised under 
unjust laws. And even then it cannot do so 
for long, as is only too evident by the unsat- 
isfactory business situation of today. Re- 
turns to farmers for their capital and labor 
invested must be made equitable with other 
industries. The sooner this is done the 
better, and the more rapidly will 
take a new lease on life. | 












Muscle Shoals 


Even though a good deal of graft and jp. 
efficiency is involved in the Muscle Shoal 
enterprise there are involved also approxi. 
mately $140,000,000 of the people’s money, 
There is no joke in this even though the 
project affords merriment to certain ge. 
ments in congress. What it will cost tp 
complete the work is open to dispute but al] 
agree that $25,000,000 more at least will be 
— to bring the enterprise to comple. 

ion. 

Obviously, a better way can be found thay 
having the government do the _ business, 

Uncle 4° is a good ruler, the best in ajj 
the world, but he is a poor business man: 
his employees loaf on the job, they are paid 
better wages than their services are worth 
and some of them are incompetent. There. 
fore, completing the Muscle Shoals propect 
so that nitrates for fertilizers and for am. 
munition may be secured is important both 
from standpoint of national honor and eco. 
nomic welfare. 

If a better way under government control 
cannot be worked out, then Henry Ford’s 
proposal should be accepted, of course after 
it is fully domenstrated that Henry’s offer 
is the best that can be obtained. What the 
people want is action. They want nitrates, 





The Spiders at Work 


With a slush fund of $250,000 the organ. 
ized grain dealers have set out to “save” 
the grain farmers. They fear that the mar- 
keting association which grain farmers have 
set in motion is going to bring ruin to grain 
growers. The antics of the grain dealers 
remind us of the antics of the milk distribu- 
tors. To save dairymen—their wives, their 
farms, their homes was the job the milk 
dealers took upon themselves when they 
sought to destroy the Dairymen’s League 
two or three years back. 

Now the grain dealers have taken over the 
guardianship job of grain farmers. Their 
first step is to advise the farmer to talk it 
over with the local grain dealer and then 
with his lawyer or banker. “Just now,” say 
the grain dealers, “we are opposing the 
grain pooling scheme.” -Are not these al- 
most the very words the milk dealers used 
in their attacks on the dairymen’s league? 
We are simply appealing to the farmer for 
his own protection not to sign the contract, 
or to have it studied for him by his lawyer or 
banker before he signs it.” The same old 
scheme, asking some other fellow to tell the 
farmer what to do: When the chances are 
this very farmer has more sense and judg- 
ment than all of the lawyers in his town. 

“Simply opposing the pooling scheme.” 
Did you ever know of any instance where 
farmers attempted to correct any unfair 
marketing system that they were not op- 
posed by middlemen? Ever know of any 
farm attempt to lessen the excessive distri- 
bution tolls of greedy middlemen that farm- 
ers were not opposed? Ever know of any 
farm attempt to get a fair return on farm 
products to meet mere cost of production 
that the middlemen who have enriched them- 
selves on farmers did not oppose the effort! 
Never once! Never once!! Never once!!! | 

When the spider invited the fly into his 
parlor he was no more cunning or treacher- 
ous than the grain dealers at this very m0- 
ment are in their attempt to defeat the farm- 
ers’ grain marketing plan. Did the milk 
dealers defeat the dairy farmers! They 
haven’t yet. We think the grain dealers’ ef- 
forts likewise will come to naught even 
though they have a slush fund of large size to 
assist them. 


Sour Milk and warm weather have a habit 
of coming together. Avoid trouble by cooling 
the milk quickly and thoroughly. It is best 
to run milk over a cooler immediately after 
milking. When put in cans that are pla 
in a cold water tank, milk should be st 
frequently until cool. 
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and in. 
> Shoals 
approxi. 
money, 
ugh the O Readers of American Agri- 
ain ele. ig culturist: 
cost to I am very glad to accept the 
> but all opportunity to say a few words 
Will be respecting the Department of 
comple. farms and markets, the headship of which I 
have just assumed. I was not a 
nd than candidate in any sense of the word , 
usinessg, for this appointment. It was en- 
st in all tirely outside of the range of my 
‘S man; aspirations, and the acceptance of 
ire paid it has involved considerable sacri- 
| Worth, fice. I finally accepted the ap- 
There. intment when I became convinc- 
Propect ed that the path of duty pointed 
for am- #M in this direction. 
nt both In assuming the headship of the 
nd eco. office I have no fads or fancies to 
exploit or hobbies to ride. I have 
control no thought that I can furnish the 
Ford’s panacea to cure all the ills of which | 
e after agriculture is suffering. While it 
S offer js yet too early even to formulate 
hat the any lines of policy, I can in a few 
Tates, words express the principles which 
will be the guiding motives of the 
department under my headship. 
organ. Politics Bane of Efficiency 
“Save” It will be my unfaltering aim to 
ie mar- lift and maintain the department 
's have above the level of partisan politics. 
) grain the predominance of politics is the 
dealers ne of public life in America, and 
stribu- jsin my judgment the greatest foe 
, their to civic efficiency. There are no 
e milk plitics in nature, and there ought 
1 they tobe none in a department which 
League is concerned with the products of 
nature. 
ver the This department will endeavor 
Their to exemplify the qualities of econ- 
talk tt omy and industry. In doing this 
1 then it would simply be patterning the 
v,”” say example of successful exponents of 
ig the the art of agriculture. It may not 
se al- be generally recognized, but the’ 
$ used fact is undoubted that ordinarily; 
ague? farmers are successful in. their individual 
er for enterprises only by practicing economies 
tract, which are unknown in other vocations. 
yer or The various problems of marketing will in 
ne old due time receive the most earnest considera- 
all the tion. It is recognized that there is a wide 
es are spread between the cost of production of 
judg- farm products and the amount realized upon 
wn, 
eme.” 
where 
infair 
yt op- 
f any 
listri- 
farm- 
f any 
farm ; 
iction Growing corn is an annual job on most 
them- eastern farms. Although the technical de- 
ffort! tails are commonly known by every grower, 
i! hot all growers have uniformly good success 
‘o his with corn. New problems arise every year 
scher- and new facts are brought out each year. 
y mo- then, too, seasons vary—for rainfall greatly 
farm- influences yield. One very successful corn 
milk Stower that I know is E. L. Van Etten of 
They Monmouth County, N. J. The following 
s’ ef- suggestions about sowing crops at the last 
even cultivation of the corn and the selection of 
ize to seed for the next year’s crop are interesting 
and I am sure will interest many readers of 
American Agriculturist. Mr. Van Etten in 
habit telling me about his corn methods stressed 
oling * corn cover crops and seeds as follows: 
best _ In 1916 I planted on sod land plowed late 
after i April. At the last cultivation I sowed rye 
laced een the rows and in 1917 when the rye 
irred was turned under in April, it had attained a 






gtowth of from 12 to 15 inches. The yield 
was better than in 1916 by 20 bushels per 
«te. Rye was sown again at the last culti- 
“ation and in 1918 the plowing was finished 

pril 24. The rye at time was easily 
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their sale. It is believed by many that our 
systems of distribution are not efficient, but 
there is danger that expectations in this 
connection have been aroused that cannot be 
realized. In the ideal system the producer 
and consumer would be brought into immedi- 








Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke 


ate contact, but in a civilization as complex as 
ours this ideal condition cannot be realized. 


Distribution at Fault 


Special study will be given to the question 
of distribution. An endeavor will be made 
to discourage the overlapping of agencies of 
distribution. Middlemen are the-objects of 


Late Summer in Corn Field 
| Getting Humus and Seeds for Next Year’s Crops—By Edgar LaMont 


This cover crop was supplemented with 
500 pounds of acid phosphate per acre, ap- 
plied with a lime-spreader. As soon as the 
ground was plowed and harrowed, one ton 
of hydrated lime per acre was put on and the 
yield, 90 bushels per acre, was better than 
in either the first or second year. 

“At the time of the last cultivation in 
1918 a mixture of red clover, alfalfa, alsike 
and timothy was sown and a beautiful stand 
of grass was secured. Another thing done 
in 1917 was the reclamation of a 10-acre field 
eight-tenths of which was very light, sandy 
soil. About four acres of the field at one 
end was covered with a growth of black- 
berry vines, cat-briars and young sassafras 
from 2 to 4 feet high. The remainder of the 
field had been planted to corn in 1915 by my 
predecessor. The corn had been cut with 
a mowing machine, raked up with a hay rake 
and most of the stalks left in wind-rows on 
the field. There was nothing to husk. Many 
days were spent clearing up and plowing 
after which the entire field -was planted to 
navy beans. ; - 

“During the winter of 1917-18, the manure 
produced on the farm was put on the poorest 








Message to New York Farmers 


Aims and Ideals in Conduct of Debartment of Farms and Markets—By Berne A. Pyrké 


much criticism. Some of the criticism un- 
questionably is just, but, on the other hand, 
much may be unfounded. Middlemen perform 
essential and important functions, and they 
must be rewarded for the sérvice that they 
furnish. But the trans from producer to 
consumer will be facilitated so that 
as few intervening profits as pos- 
sible be loaded into the final price. 
The problem of producer and con- 
sumer will be considered as a 
single question, because it is be- 
lieved that in the final analysis 
there is no conflict of interest be- 
tween the producer and consumer. 

The producer is expecting a 
price for his product that will yield 
only a reasonable profit above the 
cost of production, and the con- 
sumer cannot expect to pay less. 
Society is so complex at the pres- 
ent time that the welfare of any 
group cannot be considered apart 
from the welfare of the whole. 

It is not to be gainsaid that there 
is felt an acute antagonism be- 
tween the interests of the produc- 
ers of food products in the country 
and the consumers of those prod- 
ucts in the cities. I am inclined to 
believe that this antagonism is not 
based so much upon a real conflict 
of interest, as upon a lack of real 
information by each group of the 
problems and situation of the 
other group. 


Will Seek Understanding 


I believe that an important func- 
tion of this department will be to 
act as an intermediary, to the end 
that there may be a more complete 
understanding and sympathy of the 
respective parties one toward the 
other, and, in the course of time, a 
recognition by both groups of the 
identity of interest between them. 

The department at all times will 
welcome criticism, because it is recognized 
that progress ordinarily is made only through 
the complaints and aspirations of the discon- 
tented. I shall hope, however, that the criti- 
cism directed towards us will be constructive 
instead of destructive. When a weakness is 
pointed out at the same time a method for 
curing the weakness should be unfolded. 


parts of the field and in April the entire field 
was plowed deep and 500 pounds acid phos- 
phate per acre was put on with a lime- 
spreader. The usual applications of hen 
manure and acid phosphate were put on the 
hill and during a dry spell in July every hill 
received about a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda. The average yield was 84 bushels. 

“Selection of seed and the care of it has 
much to do with, securing a good yield. The 
most satisfactory method of selecting seed 
corn was by going through the field just 
prior to cutting and pulling off ears of the 
type desired. These were suspended from the 
floor timbers in a part of the barn where 
farm implements were stored and were left 
hanging there until early in February when 
testing for germination began. Any ear, 
the sample of which did not produce four 
strong, healthy sprouts from five kernels, was 
rejected. 

“Thorough preparation of the seed bed 
and the subsequent care of the corn crop are 

rime factors in producing maximum yields, 
ae plowing produces long, sound ears 
while shallow plowing is conducive to 
“scald,” small ears and soft corn. 
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The machine that 
moved the city 


to the country 


ST a simple little machine 

for mixing “‘crushed stone” 
(carbide) and water to produce 
fuel and light. But what a 
machine! This marvelous 
mechanism is known as the Colt 

Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking 
Plant. 





You want this machine, be- | 
cause: It will take the heat and 
drudgery out of the summer 
kitchen by substituting clean 
carbide-gas for sweltering coal 
and messy oil. It will put man- 
made sunlight in every 100m in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, 
drives. 

It will give you every advan- 
tage of city cooking and lighting 
wherever you live, and at a cost 
so low as to be negligible. 

Will you let us tell you the 
whole story? Just send us your 
name and address on a postcard. 


J. B. COLT) COMPANY 
30 Bast 42d Street, New York 


OLT. 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


C-1-21C 














Summer Feeding - 


Don’t worry about late pastur- 
age or burnt out pastures. A 
summer silo provides green 
sutculent food, despite the ele- 
ments. Choose the Harder— 
the choice of Uncle Gam and 
state institutions, 

end for free booklet 


















Need More 
Silo Room? 


ws can make prompt shipments 
at low pnces 
Write quick 


Own Your Own 
Ensilage Cutter 
A few D Whirlwind Cutters, 


capacity 3 to 6 tons per hour at 
very low prices. 


The 
Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company 
343 West Street 
Rutland Vermont 

















HARVES Self Gather- 
ing for cut- 

ing Corn, Cane and Kaffir Cogn. 

Cuts and throws in piles on har- 

tester. Man and horse cuts and 

shocks equal to a Corn Binder. 


Sold in every state. Price only $28 with fodder binder. 
The only self gathering corn harvester on the market, 
that is giving the universal satisfaction.—Dexter L. 
Woodward, Sandy Creek, N. Y., writes: “3 years ago I 
purchased a Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times 
the price of the machine if I could not get anotber 
one.” Charles F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla., ““Works 5 
times better than I expected. Saved $40 dollars. in 
labor this fall."" Roy- Apple, Farmersville, Ohio., ‘I 
hare used a corn shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed 
machines, but your machine beats them all and takes 
less twine of any mechine I have ever used.” John 
F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma, “Your harvester cave 
good satisfaction while filling our Silo.” K. F. Rueg- 
nitz, Otis, Colo., “Just receiv a letter from my 
father saying he received the corn binder and he is 
cutting corn and cane now. Says it works fine and 
that I can sell lots of them next year.” Write for 
free catalog showing picture of harvester at work and 
testimonials. PROCESS MFG. CO. Salina, Kansas 
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Talking It Over With a Man Who Knows 














Out in the Corn Field 


Every season brings anew some in- 
teresting problems in crop growing. 
I guess we should call them obser- 
vations instead of problems because 
problems are al- 
ways ahead of 
us and not be- 
hind us. That 
nitrogen is the 
controlling fac- 
tor in crop 
growing needs 
no argument 
and with equal 
certainty its use 
and abuse needs 
a great deal of 
the most care- 
ful study. 

One need 

t_ E. COOK have ‘no fear of 
an over-application of nitrogen to the 
corn plant, while with oats especially, 
and all small cereals to some extent, 
there may be an ever present danger. 
On fairly good soil an extra applica- 
tion of stable manure may do harm 
instead of good. An application of 
acid rock would be the thing most 
needed and the stable manure 
should have gone to the corn where 
it would have been of positive value. 

This year we have two fields of 
oats of about 25 acres each. One of 
them had about 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre with 400 to 500 
pounds of acid rock. The soil is a 
light, sandy loam and gets no stable 
manure and the crop is very good 
for the season. The other field is 
near the buildings and has had in 
recent years a moderate dressing of 
stable manure. Here we used 5600 
pounds acid rock per acre, and no 
nitrate—on the general plan of not 
using it where stable manure was 
used. 

















Nitrates—to Use or Not 


No doubt if we had had a normal 
rainfall nitrates would have been a 
damage to the crop but with a light 
rainfall 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
would have been profitable. 

The nitrogen in nitrate of soda is 
readily soluble and does not require 
normal rainfall to become available 
and so in a dry season has more than 
an actual per unit plant food value. 
I might also add that nitrate acts 
with unusual favor when tempera- 
tures are below normal. In the nat- 
ural processes of nitrate formation 
from organic matter in the soil heat 
and water are necessary. 

Another case of especial interest 
is a three-acre oat field. The piece 
was planted to corn last year late. 
The stand was poor and the weeds 
were plenty; and it was not worth 
while to take care of it, so it was 
plowed in the early days of July, 
remaining fallow until sowed to bar- 
ley and oats this spring. By July 15 
this year the crop was fully grown 
and ripening and was the best field 
we had, I think the most promising 
of anything I have seen this year. 

What has made it so? Evidently 
the green stuff plowed down and the 
fertility made available by remaining 
fallow is the cause. We have been 
educated to believe that fallow land 


lost much of its readily available ni- 
trogen during fall and winter and 
that is probably true in more south- 
erly lands but it has always been my 
observation that we of the north need 
have no fear of overworking or leav- 
ing fields bare in the winter time lest 
they lose nitrates. I am more anx- 
ious about increasing the available 
supply of plant food in the soil itself 
than about losing it through drainage 
after getting it. 


What Keeps One Guessing 


To make plant food fit for a plant, 
out of the lazy potential, inert boun- 
tiful suppiy in the soil and get it 
properly assimilated into a valuable 
plant, is what keeps me guessing from 
year to year; and each returning year 
seems to bring along with it a new 
set of factors. But if over a series 
of years one can see some small aver- 
age gain, it is worth while. 

In studying cause and effect in crop 
growing one must exercise utmost 
care and a wide range of observa- 
tion to be able to ascertain the true 
cause for variation, more marvelous 
than the construction of the English 
language from 26 letters is the for- 
mation of an endless chain of in- 
teresting events never seeming to 
come twice alike out of a few elements 
such as nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium, iron, sulphur and a 
small draft upon the other eight ele- 
ments plus the carbon of the air. 

Last year on a corn field a narrow 
“head land” was left unplowed be- 
cause at the time we got to it the 
land was very dry and so we turned 
around on it when cultivating corn 
and mowed what grass grew on it. 
This year it was plowed and pretty 
well harrowed and the whole field 
again planted to corn and the corn 
on the “head land” stands enough 
higher to attract attention. What 
makes the difference? Just the de- 
composing sod, I guess. 

We have a 12-acre corn field that 
has cut hay twice and barley and oats 
once since a previous seeding to grass 
with occasionally odd loads of manure 
put on without any regard to an 
organized plan. One can pick them 
all out now in the growing corn. Six 
hundred pounds of fertilizer per acre 
were applied this year uniformly over 
the entire field of a mixture of 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 1700 
pounds acid rock. 

Formerly our hay harvest has been 
done in a single gang going from one 
field to another but it has made 
much travel for men and teams. This 
year we are working in two separate 
gangs and I like it for several reasons. 
The principal one is that a good deal 
of planning which I did myself when 
we were all together is now done by 
the foreman of each gang and I am 
not working as hard myself. Out- 
siders wouldn’t be as much interested 
in my selfish viewpoint as in the 
wonder if as much hay is housed 
daily per man. I haven’t exact data 
but it is the opinion of our men who 
have been with us for a number of 
years that more is done per man and 
horse power. Everybody likes the 
change and that is a most important 
factor in any job where human kind 
are engaged.—[H. E. Cook. 

















Nothing Like Paint to Improve the Farmstead 
This is the Busch brothers barn whose Ohio farm is as thrifty and prosperous 


as the general conditi 
also—note the fiag at 


of the barn indicates. 
ena of the barn. 
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Cranberry Promises Cyt 


Although too early in the season for 
much in the way of estimates of the 
cranberry crop, recent advices from 
American Agriculturist crop corpo. 
spondents tell of good early bloom, but 
damage by unseasonable weather to 
an extent which cuts early indica. 
tions 20 to 35 per cent. 

In the Cape Cod area of Mass, heavy 
rains in mid-July broke down rego. 
voirs and bogs having poor to Medium 
drainage, were flooded. Blooms Which 
had not set the second week in Jyjy 
were under water sufficiently long t, 
kill the blossoms. Berries which had 
set were under water 24 to 36 hours 
and the effect of the soaking remains 
to be seen. The estimates of loss from 
water in the Massachusetts bogs 
amount to 25 to 35 per cent. Black. 
headed fire worm and fruit worm haye 
also to be reckoned with. In some of 
the New Jersey and Wisconsin areas 
the blossoms were quite late in setting 
and correspondents quite generally re. 
port early indication of a smal! crop, 

Reports from the Mather district > 
Wisconsin are not very encouraging, 
Fruit buds on some marshes were bad. 
ly injured with the severe early June 
frosts; others winter killed, others 
suffering from fire worm and other jn. 
sects. Some of the Tomah marshes 
also suffered. Majority of marshes jp 
Cranmoor district saved from frost 
and a fair setting unless the excessive 
heat and drouth following the early 
frosts have caused blight; as yet too 
early to determine. Northern marshes 
report good or favorable conditions, 


Current Threshing Prices 


The price asked by traveling thresh- 
+ ers to thresh small grains on the farmg 
in the eastern territory are more uni- 
form this year than in several seasons 
and the general range in price is a few 
cents per bushel under last year’s quo- 
tations. American Agriculturist finds 
help fairly plentiful for the threshing 
work and only in a few places short- 
age of fuel for running the machines, 
Whereas for the last few years help has 
held up threshers for high wages, re- 
ports just received show wages of $3 
to $4 per day and board is the general 
range of labor demands. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from our correspon 
dents show the situation in the eastern 
territory. 

In Fayette county, Pa., threshers 
are asking 6@8c p bu for threshing 
wheat, 5@6c for oats and barley, 8@ 
10c for rye and 12c for buckwheat 
This is to be compared with 6@lle 
last year for wheat, 5@10c for oat 
and barley, 8@12c for rye, 7c for 
buckwheat. Plenty of help is in view 
for the season at $3, $3.50 and $4p 
day.—(C. L. R. 

In Mercer county, Pa., threshers are 
asking 6c for wheat, 3c for oats and Te 
for rye, as compared with 8c last year 
for wheat, 4@é6c for oats and 10c for 
rye. Coal is furnished by the farmer. 
Help $2 per day.—(N. S. H. 

In Berks county, Pa., threshers are 
asking 6c for wheat, 4@5c for oats, 8c 
for rye. Help is sufficient; also fuel, 
but expensive. Help wants $3 to $3.50 
p day and board.—(C. 8S. A. 

In Clinton county, O., prices are 7@ 
8c p bu for wheat, 6c for oats and 9 
for rye as compared with last yeal, 
10@12c for wheat and 12c for rye 
Plenty of kelp and fuel are available; 
labor for threshing $3 per day.—K. H. 

In Champaigne county, ©., wheat 
threshing costs 7c p bu, oats 4c, bat- 
ley 4c andrye 8c. Last year wheat cost 
10c, oats 6c, rye llc. There is 00 
shortage of either help or fuel. Labor 
will be paid $2.50 to $3 p day.—(2. 
P. R. 


Pennsylvania Seed Law 


The new seed law passed by the 
recent Pennsylvania legislature went 
into effect July 1 and its enforcement 
is in the hands of the bureau of plant 
industry of the Pennsylvania depart 
ment of agriculture. Grain, hay and 
garden seeds, except in small pack- 
ages when sold within the state for 
seeding purposes, must bear 4 label 
giving such information regarding 
their purity, weed seed content and 
germination that the buyer will be 
able to tell exactly what he is gettins 
for his money. By this service the 
state bureau of plant industry hopes 
to help tke agricultural industry 
the state to obtain greatly inc 
yields through the use of purer 
_ The new law. es for 4 

* tinuation of the ion of sect 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 
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Heavy Moving Made Easy 
gp. W. BELL, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. 


It is frequently a hard proposition 
to move a stove, trunk or heavy piece 
of farm machinery from one place to 
another, but with the simple little 
device shown in the accompanying 
grawing, the job may be simplified 
and quite heavy articles moved by one 
person. All that is necessary is to 
ft up one edge of the heavy article, 
slip the roller un@erneath and move 
it along. It takes little space when 
set on end and is easily stored out of 
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Device Rolls Heavy Objects 
the way, yet handy when needed. 

It can be made at slight cost by 
using two pieces of scantling, 18% 
inches long. Two iron bolts 13% 
inches long and 1 inch in diameter 
wre used to hold together the two 
pieces of scantling. In the center and 
between the two is placed a wooden 
roller 3% inches in diameter and 10 
inches long. Through the roller is 
inserted an axle 13% inches long and 
% inch in diameter. When these are 
all in place, the device is ready for 
use. 





Farm Implements Last Year 
Gas tractors to the number of 203,000 
with a total value of $193,000,000 and 
more than 1,000,000 plows with a 
value of over $40,000,000 or 225,000 
farm wagons with a value of nearly 
25,000,000 or 412,000 haying ma- 
chines with a value of nearly $25,- 
000,000 were manufactured in the 
United States during 1920, according 
to detailed reports from 583 manu- 
facturers. The total value of imple- 
ments manufactured was $537,000,000 
and gas tractors constituted more 
than a third of the total. 


10) Farm Equipment in 1920.......... 
No Manu- Total 
factured Value 
MS. acvcas< 203,207 $193,563,000 
Steam traction en- 

BS sccecepe 1,766 4,661,000 
Plows and listers 1,361,578 43,222,000 
Tillage implements 22,919,000 
Planting machin- 

De sccctdeses 472,243 20,097,000 
Cultivating ma- 

chinery ..... e 580,179 15,186,000 
Haying machinery 411,556 24,703,000 
Harvesting ma- 

CAF .scace 232,177 41,015,000 
Machines for pre- 

Paring crops for 

market or use 196,772 35,612,000 
Horse-drawn vehi- 

Sn spetomebe 449,095 42,423,000 
Other items .... 97,544,000 
eee cose $536,945,000 





Renewing Crank Case Oil 


There is so much kerosene in gaso- 
line today that it has a tendency to 
tun down past the pistons, get into 
the lubricating oil and thin it. The 
kerosene cuts the thin film of oil 
on the wearing surfaces of the pis- 
tons, piston rings and cylinder walls. 
With the films of oil on the wearing 
parts of the motor broken friction 
Starts in. The pistons work up and 
fown through broken films of ofl in 
& lubricating substance that has lost 
rat of its richness and thick- 
BS. 

There is little chance of changing 
the quality of the gasoline. So to 
Prolong the life of the motor the only 
thing to do is to change the lubricat- 
ing oil frequently, possibly every 500 
to 1,000 miles. An experiment is in- 
Stanced as an indication that it is 
the non-lubricating qualities of the 
ol that damages motor. A motor 
Was brought into a shop with almost 


£015 inches wear in the cylinders. 







ing this time the oil was changed 
three times. When the motor was 
taken down it showed no wear. The 
motor was again put together, oil was 
taken from an old truck and the 
motor put through the same 60 hour 
test without any change of oil. It 
showed 0.005 inches wear, indicating 
that it is the non-lubricating qualities 
of the oil resulting from the kerosene 
working past the pistons and mixing 
with it that cause the deterioration 
of motor. The age of a motor may 
almost be said to depend upon the 
number of times the oil is changed in 
it. 


Lightning and Gasoline 


Could you tell me what would happen if 
lightning struck a large tree and under it 
was a large tank of 500 gallons of gasoline? 
Would it explode and burn all the build- 
ings—[A. G. 

Before gasoline will explode it will 
be necessary that it be vaporized and 
mixed with air so that an explosive 
mixture will be formed. It is prob- 
able that if lightning struck a large 
storage tank containing gasoline that 
an explosion would result because the 
heat of the electricity would cause 
some of the gasoline to vaporize and 
the flash would undoubtedly ignite it. 
However, the intensity of the explo- 
sion would probably not be very great 
as it would depend entirely upon the 
amount of gasoline that would be 
vaporized. Sometimes in a storage 
tank if it be partially empty there will 
accumulate an explosive mixture in 
the air space over the liquid; this is 
sufficient in quantity to produce a 
rather serious explosion if the gaso- 
line be ignited. 


Standardizing Tobacco Grades 


The standard grades for Pennsly- 
vania tobacco are being decided upon 
by prominent tobacco men in the Lan- 
caster area of Pennsylvania. In mid- 
July the growers met for early confer- 
ence on these grades. Federal investi- 
gation is now under way including a 
study of the production and handling 
methods, so that the grades, when pre- 
pared will be both accurate and prac- 
tical for general use. 

The grades will not be legally com- 
pulsory but optional with the owner of 
the tobacco, and prominent growers 
are enthusiastic in their desire to have 
all parties adhere to standard grades 
for the general promotion of the in- 
dustry. Federal agents are co-operat- 
ing with the state bureau of markets 
and the growers to push the work 
forward rapidly. The tobacco packers 
of the state are also represented in 
the committee work. Similar steps 
are being taken in the tobacco areas 
of Wisconsin, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina and the promise is that it will be 
extended into Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts sometime soon. 


Canada Sced Exports—Thousands 
of bushels of Canadian grown seed 
were exported to the U. S. during 1920. 
This seed included 75,782 bushels 
alsike, 81,751 bushels sweet clover, 80, 
448 bushels blue grass and 10,100 
bushels timothy. On the other hand 
Canada imported from the U. S. 49, 
549 bushels red clover and 145,412 
dushels timothy. Advices from Canada 
indicate that the Canadian seed mar- 
ket will show an even better tone this 
coming year. 





Quarantine Against Borer—The fed- 
eral department of agriculture has re- 
vised quarantine number so as to 
guard against the importation of the 
European corn borer from Canada. 
The quarantine applies to celery, green 
peas in the pod, beets with tops, spin- 
ach, rhubarb, oats or rye straw when 
such is used as packing and various cut 
flowers. It puts the same restrictions 
upon these products from Canada as 
are imposed in interstate movement 
of these articles under the domestic 
quarantine. The specific application 
of the quarantine is against the Prov- 
ince of Ontario which is the only locaJj- 
ity in Canada known at present to be 
infested with this destructive pest. 












Joint Deeds 
Is there any law that,prevents the mak- 
of a joint deed to husband and wife? 
J. J, New Jersey. 


. There is not and that can be done if 





parties so desire. 








Prince Albert’s a new 
note in the joys of rolling ’em! 














‘Talking about rolling your own cigarettes, 
you’ve got a handful-of-happiness coming your 
direction when you pal it with Prince Albert 
and the makin’s papers! For P. A. is not only 
delightful to your taste and pleasing in its 
refreshing aroma, but our exclusive patented 
process frees it from bite and parch! You 
smoke P, A, with the bars down! 


And, for a fact, rolling up Prince Albert is 
mighty easy! P. A. is crimp cut and stays put 
and you whisk it into shape before you can 
count three! And, the next instant you’re 
puffing away to beat the band! 


Prince Albert is so good that it has led four 
men to smoke jimmy pipes where one was 
smoked before! It’s the greatest old buddy- 
smoke that ever found its way into a pipe or 
cigarette! And you’ll o. k. that say so! 


Prince Albert is sold in toppy red , tid 
* ved tins, handsome pound and neat po 
tin humidors and in the pound crystal 
glass humidor with sponge moistener top, 
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national . 
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One Man Saws 40 Cords 
At a Cost of 1 4c a Cord! | irr ee work of ten men, As coal 


Send today for Big Special Offer and Low | moved from log to log or cut tocut as any 
Direct knce on the OTTAWA, the One-| wheelbarrow. 4-Cycle Frost Proof En- 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct Pre has balanced crank shaft—pulls over 
from factory to user. Greatest labor saver H-P, Magneto equipped; no batteries 


and money-maker ever invented. Saws| needed. necial Clutch lever controll- 


, g AW tostartand stop saw with en- | 
ey . Automatic Speed 
ee Ce ateeeeentll ' ee sy to! — 
ess to operate. en not saw- 

Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power ing, comes runs mye, feed 


Patent Applied For .. mills and other machinery. ley furnished. 


Cash or Easy Payments Shipped direct 

. —_—_— Fo OST OD from factory. 

30 Days Trial Nowaiting—no delay. Let the 
{et ee OTTAWA saw yourlogsand 

'@ for itself as you use ft, 10-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

aOneMan Seon the OTTAWA at work on your farm once 

and you will never give it up. Thousands in ase, 

every owner a er. Out-saws any other on the 

market, Send today for FREE BOOK and Special Offer. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 805 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans, 
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SS, with Ground 
Leaving No 
Stump. 
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SCALES, BELTING 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
i engines ilki Machines, 
Gesctine ont Ree, Tha oe. 
Specialists in farm power machinery and BAL'NG SUPPLIES 
Prompt attention. quick service, low prices. 
Address 
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Ensilage 


TUDOR & JONES WEEDSPORT.N Y¥ 
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An Ensilage Cutter'that 
is remarkable for its fine 


power requirements. 











clean cutting capacity, durability, safety and light 


Any 8-16 Tractor Runs a Gehl 17 


Due to its separate control of cutter head and blower speeds the Gehl 
Cutter never wastes power on any silo—has six fan low speed blower, 
heavy ali steel frame, positive safety device, and a self feeder that 


Requires No Man at the Feed Table 


Here is an example of economy—a machine that not only fills 
your silo, but can also grind alfalfa hay—dry corn stalks, soy 

beans, sweet clover or any other form of dry roughage. This 

means a saving of from 20 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Our new catalog gives complete information about Gehl 

Cutters and some useful ideas about conserving and 
getting more profits out of dry feeds. Write today. 


Gehl Bros. Mfg.Co., 405 S.Water St, West Bend, Wis. 
Mfg. Co. 


or © 


re hess 


Aso Ries 


ward com 
information 


theright 
size of Gehl 
Cutters. 


Eastern Office, Gehl Bros, 
3. J. HELENA, Rep. 
Box 405, Syracuse, N. Y. _— 
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JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


Faultless Automatic Drop-Head, 
Steel Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for one month. If then you 


are fully satisfied with it, send us $2.40— 


each month for 11 months—$28.80 in all. 
you, ship it back at our expense. 


and pay $2.40 — 
If it does not suit 


Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; Iron Stand, enam- 
dens black; Head folds inside, leaving flat table top; Auto- 
matic Bobbin Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Adjustable Stitch; 
All up to date improvements. All tools and accessories free 


25 Year NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. Over 100,000 


antee DEPT. 200 


Handle fertilizer Famy PA nee from cars to 


Saves time, labor, money. 
field, Force Feed 


i—atiaches to any wagon—no 


98 CHAMBERS ST., New York In Use 





IBiitcectiteme moadlivice 


Spreader 
o> 


feet wide,on hilly or level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000 
fist Jee creaking. Bultetrong, Lowin pice” SPREADS IGFET,” 





Does all that js claimed or 


Fertilizer, 





fund 
we, WRITE T 
FULL PARTICULARS, 
Dealers wanted. 


Thousands in | GUARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or 
ODAY for Loney Lime Lwin 4 form), eee 
Ashes and Nitrate of Soda.” » 





The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 21 
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give life-time money 
making service. 


Few things you buy for 
the farm serve as long and 
for so little money as a 
Unadilla Silo. 


Year in and year out, they 
turn corn into succulent, eco- 
nomical, money saving feed. 
When properly erected and 
cared for, few wear out in 
a life-time. 


Now more than ever, you need 
a Unadilla to make dairying 
or stock raising profitable. 
This is a year to erect a silo 
if you are to both make and 
Save money. 


There is yet a time, before 
the corn crop is ready. Send 
for catalog of Unadilla, the 
silo so many successful dairy- 
men own and swear by. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B_ Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 
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The first remedy for) 

Lump Jaw was : 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Price $2.60 (War Tax Paid) 
and it remains today the standard treatment, 
with years of success of it, known to 
be of merit and fully guaran t 
experiment with substitutes. Use it, no mat- 
ter how old or bad the case or what else you 
may have tried — your money bok if Flem- 
ing’s Actinoform ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, ether with full information on 

Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed to 

be given away. 
illustrations. 
FLEMING BROS., 


Chi 4 ti 
“25 Years at the Stock Yards” 





YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. 

not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R tree. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 3/9 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 












Mae 10 Daysi7eS 
| Ortawss A Let 


it. Cooks whole meal 
andfuel. Write today. 
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Poultry and Stock 


Good Animals Prove Their Worth 
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Eliminating Boarder Stock 
WILLIAM HART HARRISON 


Considerable has been written in 
recent years about the worthlessness 
of hens which reach the age of three 
or four years. While this may be 
true in some cases, the type or strain 
has far more to do with the laying 
capacity than the age. The mere fact 
that a four or five-year-old hen lays 
wel] is good proof that she is of a 
laying strain, the very idea for which 
we are striving. Therefore, why dis- 
pose of what we are laboring to se- 
cure? I make it a rule to keep a hen 
as long as she lays well. 

The laying hen consumes a large 
quantity of food and will be found 
with a full crop at night. She has 
clear, bright, sparkling eyes and red 
comb and wattle. I study my fowls 
at all times, when on the nest and 
roost. I find that the laying and pay- 
ing hen is off the roost early and 
among the last to go to roost at night. 
She is always in search of something 
to eat, while the non-layers are usually 
dull and lazy, and retire early. 

I have found through observation 
that the weight of a fowl also tells 
the tale of a laying hen. A good layer 
is well conditioned and heavy and is 
healthy and free of vermin. Some 
claim that a hen will get too fat to 
lay well. I have been in the. poultry 
business some 40 odd years and never 
yet have found this to be the case. 
On the other and, I have found it 
practically impossible for a poor hen 
to lay at all. I find that even a med- 
ium fat hen will not lay well, since 
a fowl must be in prime condition 
to produce a large quantity of eggs. 
A poor hen has scarcely enough 


strength, vigor and vitality to keep. 


the body alive, much less to produce 
eggs. 

While practically any season of the 
year is a good time to cull out the 
boarder hens, I find the best time to 
be in the fall just previous to winter 
feeding. It is an easy task to cull. 
I catch all light weights, those hav- 
ing pale combs or wattles and those 
which go to roost an hour or so be- 
fore sunset. I culled out a good many 
boarder hens last year and sold them 
at $1.60 each. I find this the most 
profitable way to make use of them 
at this season. 

It has also been my experience that 
it is best to cull or to sell all young 
cockerels when they weigh 2 1-2 or 
3 pounds. This is far more profitable 
than waiting for them to get nearly 
grown. At this weight they bring a 
high price per pound and we get rid 
of the expense of feeding. 


Poultry and Wool 


Poultry culling demonstrations will 
be held in Onondaga county, N. Y., 
during the first week of August. These 
demonstrations have been made one. 
of the projects of the farm bureau 
program this year. Mgr. R. E. Deuel 
endeavored to arrange them so that 
all farmers in the county would have 
a chance to attend without going a 
great distance. The demonstrations 
will be held at the following farms: 
Indian Reservation, Stephen Webster; 
Lafayette, farm of W. J. Irwin; Spaf- 
ford, farm of Roy Leader; Skaneateles, 
farm of Donald H, Jewett; Camillus, 
farm of S. B. Patterson; Elbridge, farm 
of Frank Munro & Son; Tully, farm of 
Cc. B. Saunders; Fabius, farm of J. J. 
Cummings; Lysander, farm of George 
Reeves; and at Kirkville, farm of 
James Alvord. 

Onondaga sheep growers have con- 
signed 10,000 pounds of wool, the 
spring clip, to the pool of the state 
association. Last year the county 
sheep raisers sent 6,000 pounds to the 
pool. 

The Onondaga farm bureau has 
joined with the farm bureaus of Cort- 
land, Chenango and Madison counties 
in making an exhibit at the De Ruyter 
fair August 9 to 12. The exhibit will 
show the extent of agriculture indus- 
try in each county, the material being 
made from demonstration work. 


Good Bull Proves Its Worth 


The most outstanding sign of today 
in live stock husbandry is that we 
Must reduce the cost of production 
to, insure satisfactory profits The 
greatest fac se ene cost of 
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cows. There is a tremendous saving 
in the actual cost of production in 
cows that average 9,000 to 10,099 
pounds of milk per year as compared 
with those that average only 4,099 
to 6,000 pounds. 

There is also . great saving in feeq 
costs with high-producing cows, as 
has been proved conclusively by some 
recent figures from the Mercer coup. 
ty, N. J. cow testing association. The 
highest producing Rerd is owned py 
J. W. Miller. This herd of 25 cows 
in one year averaged 8391 pounds 
milk and 358 pounds butterfat; the 
five best cows averaged 11,230 pounds 
milk and produced milk at a feeq cost 
of $1.93 p 100 pounds; the five poor. 
est cows averaged 5876 pounds milk 
and produced milk at a feed cost of 
$2.98 per 100 pounds. Thus, there 
was an actual saving of $1.05 per 
100 pounds in feed costs of 10 
pounds milk with the five high cows 
as compared with the five low ones, 

Money talks—do these facts mean 
anything to you? If so, what are 
you going to do about it? Will the 
calves you are raising be any better 
producers than their dams? The an- 
swer to this last question lies with 
your bull. Orly a high-class pure. 
bred bull will get worthwhile results, 
Unfortunately, too, many good bulls 
go to the butcher before their great 
value is known. 

There is just one satisfactory way 
to avoid this sacrifice of good bulls, 
and that is by their co-operative use 
and exchange which can be accom- 
plished if a few farmers in a com- 
munity will band together and form 
a bull association. By so doing they 
can secure the service of much bet- 
ter bulls than they can afford to own 
individually, and they will keep these 
bulls until their true worth can be 
determined as measured by the pro- 
ducing ability of their daughters. 


Other Farmer Legislation 


The packer control bill continues in 
conference, since a large number of 
amendments have been offered. The 
Phipps-Dowell good roads bill is rest- 
ing in the senate post office and post 
roads committee awaiting to be con- 
sidered by the senate along with 
Townsend highway Dill. Hearings 
have been closed on the Volstead co- 
operative marketing bill which has 
passed the house and is with the senate 
judiciary committee. 

Chairman George W. Norris of 
Nebraska has secured passage in the 
senate of his bill for a government 
foreign agricultural export finance cor- 
poration with a capitalization of $100,- 
000,000 which would promote the sale 
of agricultural commodities abroad. 
This bill has the support of the Ameri- 
can farm bureau federation. 

The situation in regard to the Ken- 
yon bill providing for an increase in 
interest rate on farm loaned bonds to 
5% per cent with no additional rate 
to the borrowers is in a favorable posi- 
tion since it now has the sanction of 
the secretary of the treasury. In his 
statement advocating the passage of 
the bill Secretary Mellon added the 
provision, however, that this increase 
in rate should not extend beyond the 
year 1925. This bill has passed the 
senate and is now with the house 
committee on banking and curretcy- 

Representative M. O. McLaughlin's 
bill, which would increase the maxi- 
mum loan by the federal farm loan 
banks from $10,000 to $25,000, is with 
the committee on banking and cur- 
rency in the house. 


A Matter pf Guessing 

I purchased a horse from a party who 
informed me that this animal was 12 years 
of age. After the purchase I learned that 
this horse was about 18 years of age and 
only one eye. What legal action can ! 
take?—-[R. S., New York. 

You can do nothing. It is quite 
probable the seller guessed the age 
the horse and the purchaser might 
have done so equally as well. As to the 
horse being blind in one eye that was 
a matter which you might easily have 
seen if you had examined the horse 
carefully. 
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Feeding Dairy Cows 


Stimulating the Milk Flow 
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8 saving Soybeans for Silage of August and September, even the 
ction in ane of soybeans with cor best pastures are largely used up. 
> 10,009 The growing not give a significant The grass even in July often becomes 
ompared silage does vield of total material _dry so that a total of approximately 
ly 4,009 rease in the 3 ah tn esate 90 days is about all that may be ex- 
er corn alone, r ras th pected of such a pasture. Even on 
rin fe ye apparently Go not cause © such a pasture some green crops in 
ed higher in protein than in ™ - I 
OWS, ag n to me came Gees for Meee July and August are desirable. 
by some e gl facts are outstanding Now a nine-month silage period 
er coun. ne. bs ‘experiments conducted by ™eans 270 days. This means ap- 
on. The sults <yivania college with soy- proximately 41/2 tons of silage per 
wned by e aperrd Pennsylvania conditions cow. When you have 50 cows, that 
25 cows pans ,s yas extended over the past would mean 225 tons of silage. A 
pounds hich co " good corn year yields more silage per 
fat; the Se teste were started at the ‘2¢re than a poor corn year, and no 
) pounds eed station in 1913. The sta- On€ not intimately acquainted with 
‘eed cost co deteomsined among other ‘the farm itself can say just how many 
ve poor. . that if it is desired to in- tons of corn may be expected. Also 
ds milk wn soybeans in corn silage, the ‘ilage corn in yield often is overesti- 
cost of S sions, as a rule, do not make mated. In round figures one might 
s, there Feast of silage, but good results %@¥ that eight tons per acre year in 
1.05 per pe ~— obtained when mixed with and year out is not far from a reason- 
of 100 a a the rate of one ton to two or ble production. This would mean 
gh cows i tons of corn. approximately 25 acres silage. In 
W ones, ‘Th only two years out of six did case it would not require the full 
ts mean beans comprise more than 5.2% quantity from the 25 acres for the 
hat are ‘the total green weight of silage ‘ilo, what is over may be left to ma- 
Will the nen grown with corn. But the pres- ture for grain, and the fodder used 
y better ce of 10% beans with corn appre- fr dry stock. 
The an- wbly increases the protein in the As for hay, considering that some 
es with ~ As a live stock feed on a of these may be rather large cows, it 
S pure. it quality soil, soybeans should pro- is fair to average about 16 pounds 
results, bce two to three tons of hay equal P&T day during the period. This 
»d bulls feeding value to red clover and would require about 100 tons of hay. 
ir great wif. The hay has a very high If the pasture is generous and offers 
wing value and the average esti- a longer period for pasture than fig- 
ry way ted yield of seed in Pennsylvania ured on, it is possible that 100 tons 
d bulls, 18 bushels to the acre. Inocula- may not be required. It is better to 
tive use » is necessary where soybeans have __ be on the safe side than to be required 
accom- %been grown before. to buy higher priced hay in the spring 
a com- ———$—<$$__—_—_——. to piece out until pasture comes. The 
1d form Feed for 50 Cows two horses would require an ,addi- 
ng they Iam planning on starting a 50-cow (40 tional three to four tons. If more 
ch bet- aE. Coenpneoee motes any, corn is grown than required for sil- 
to own gt ~~ 7 ae by = age, this corn will come in mighty 
»p these ir of horses? I have about 75 acres handy for the horses during the year. 
can be ~ ge BM 8 till- Many do not like to depend upon 
he pro- bE Ry with. —[W. rn’ pasture solely for the green feed in 
ters. Your inquiry covers amount of sil- Summer, and resort to emergency 
e, hay and green feed for summer. crops to help out. Nothing is better 
tion ww also have 75 acres of good pas- than oats and peas: Two bushels of 
eand 40 acres of good, rich, till- oats and from three to four pecks of 
inues in He and, some of which may be peas to the acre. These may be 
nber of aured. Ordinarily, cows undersuch seeded as early in the spring as the 
d. The cumstances would be’ pastured condition of the soil will admit, even 
is rest- hout three months and fed, on sil- before frost is over. For this number 
nd post and hay approximately nine of cows, seed as early as possible a 
be con- mnths. Of course, the pasture sea- two-acre strip of these oats and peas, 
g with mis longer, but by the latter part and then in about 10 days or two 
‘earings weeks follows with another strip of 
ead co- peas and oats in about the same acre- 
ch has age. In case not all of these peas 
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on Horses 
For sore shoulders, sore necks, cuts, etc., ‘rub 
into the skin about the sore. Use sparingly. 
Only what the skin absorbs does good. 
smooth paddle makes application easy. 

Write for circular 


























HAY PRESSES 
/Durable, easy to 


reat cas 






























BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street 
New York, U.S.A 
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a rat BRAND. PURE UNLEACHED HARD- 

00D ASHES. THE BEST FERTILIZER 
BY TEST 

top dressing, worn out grass and meadow lands, 

coments or seeding down, they have no equal. 

they 


te and sure fertiliizer for all growing crops, 
Supply the soil with the 







very nourishment re- 
tu swing raul feg"geam. “Agents want” 

owing results years. mts want- 
Corespondence Invited. Address 


 JOYNT, Box 297, LUCKNOW, ONT. 
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price 


and oats are required as a green for- 
age during June and early July, the 
small amount left over may be cut as 
hay. No objection whatever to en- 
larging on the acreage here suggested 
for this purpose... At the same time 


each year, select three to five acres of ° 


light, rather warm soil that may be 
manured, and this planted to corn, a 
rather thick planting. Start this corn 
the very moment that danger of frost 
is over so as to get it growing early, 
in order to have green corn to feed 
when the pasture drys or withers in 
July and August. This corn may be 
fed at that time once a day, either 
scattered on pasture grass at night, 
or it may be fed in the mangers. 
The oats and pea strip may be fol- 
lowed with millet for late green feed 
for hay. This green feed of what- 
ever nature is to be fed in addition 
to pasture. The time of seeding and 
planting will depend on season. The 
important thing is to get each crop 
seeded just as early as the land and 
the season will admit. The oats and 
peas may be put out in April, and the 
corn as early in May as possible. The 
early strip around May 15, if all dan- 
ger of frost at that time is over and 
the main crop before the first of June, 
and preferably between. May 20 and 
May 25, if possible. Of course, some 
seasons open up much earlier than 
others; one cannot force the season. 
Cold rains may influence. The idea 
is to get as much of the land plowed 
in the fall for the corn crop as pos- 
sible, so that when the spring opens 
it will not be retarded by this neces- 
sary work. Of course, in addition to 
the hay and silage for winter feed 
and pasture and green crops for sum- 
mier, grain will be required. This is 
a problem, however, that need not 
be discussed.at this time,- because no 
one can anticipate what grains or 
concentrates will be in greatest abun- 


dance,.or what ones will offer the 


largest. quantity of digestible nutri- 


particularly protein, for the 
on the market at the time. 














Will Your Roughage 
Hold Out All Winter? 


Make Sure With a Craine Silo 


The hay crop is decidedly short. Few farm- 
ers realize how short and high priced hay will be. 
This is also true of other roughage crops—except 
corn. 

Will you have to buy high priced hay or will 
you have your own corn silage? 





You can make sure with a Craine Silo. Fill 
a Craine Silo with corn and have a good supply 
of low priced succulent roughage. 


There is yet time to order and erect a Craine 
Silo. Weare prepared to make prompt shipments. 


The Craine Line 








| Rebeitd the Oid | 
STAVE SILO | 


| Any homemade or stave 
silo, if twisted, tipped | 
or collapsed, can be re 
built into a_ beautiful, 
new Craine 3-Wall Silo 


of Silos 


Craine Triple Wall Silos 
Crasco Wood Stave Silos 
Craine Concrete Stave Silos 


Craine Silo Company 
the hoops. Send for our | 


Box 120 Norwich, N. Y. | 
plan of rebuilding old 


Catalogues illustrating and describing these_vari- sil 
ous constructions mailed on request. L 








Dried Beet 


Pulp replaces 
corn silage or 
can be fed 
with it. 











REICHARD’S 


Animal Bone Base Fertilizers and 
Hydrated Lime 


at Pre-War Prices 
For further particulars address 


Robert A. Reichard 


Allentown, Penna. 

















WHEAT TO SOW 


10 BIG VIELDERS-—smooth and bea:ded-haroy and 
reliable—cleaned clean free from cockle—rye— 
Glose prices. 


Schéol Agriculture 


By MILO N. woop chess — garlic —smut. 


rin If you don’t like it—we take it back—return your 
Formerly Principal ¢ ce (Wise.) High money—pay freight. Write today for free cataleg and 
samples. Mention American Agriculturist. 


This is a work of unusual excellence, and Is 
undoubtedly in a class by itself. It is clean 
cut, direct and full of material needed by teach- 
ers and pupils. It is the outcome of practical 
teaching in the public schools by a man who has 
actually taught the subject for many years. The 
book is teachable, practical and elementary, and 
so written that any teacher can use it. It can- 
not fail to be of value to the teacher, pupil or 
any thinking farmer who desires to obtain in an 
easy pleasing manner, a general knowledge of 
elementary agriculture. Profusely illustrated, 
containing nine full page plates in color, and a 
large number of magnificent halftone illustra- 
tions drawings on a high grade paper. 40 
pages. 5 x 7 inches. Cloth, 





A. H. Hoffman, inc., Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 
AND FRUIT PRESSES 


MORIUICE Write for Prices. 


CROWN MFC. 
CIDER MILLS CROWNS, cO 





High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 











Price Net, 
American Agriculturist, Inc., > unas Wea vo te 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City A SF EL TTS 

















52% site 


AKE your money work for you. Invest 
M it in our one-year Gold Notes, They 
earn you 514% interest. Principal and 

interest will be paid promptly when due. 

Send $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 
give you ample security based upon New York 
State's varied agriculture and under control of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Write for particalars'and freefbooklet 
Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 


A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincol-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 














DoLp’s TANKAGE INCREASES PROFITS 
FIGURES TALK! 


OLD-QUALITY Digester Tankageis a 
D superior hog flesh and bone builder. 
In a ninety-day demonstration at Union 
Stock Yards, ichita-Kansas : 

Fifteen hogs, fed tankage, corn and shorts. each 
ph pine fie unds; old at @ 

‘oft of $1.36 a hundred weight. 

ifteen hogs, fed only corn and alfalfa, each gain 

ed an average of 120.7 pounds, but sold at » 
proht of only 31 cents a hundred weight. 
Id's Digester T. 
Dold's Dagens Mest Meal 
with grain or feed separately in re , 
Feed hogs Tankage for “more” hog and bigger 








CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Let us go into the details of cost with you to 
see if our proposition will save you big money 
this season. Your letter will bring our nearest 
dealer or our special representative. 

Climax Corporation, 58 Swan St., Batavia, N. Y. 











CIDER PRESSES 


Work up your apple culls into profitable cider, also 
make good money pressing for others. 
Our high pressure construction gets all the 
juice with minimum power and operating 
expense. Presses built in sizes suitable for 

. We also have 





mailed free to 
orchardists. 

Other Farquhar prod- 

ucts include 

Engines and 

Boilers, Steam 

and Gas Trac- 

tors, Sawmills, 
Threshers, 

Poteto Diggers, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, ete. Write for - 
descriptions. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 











OTTAWA 


14 B-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY ¢ 5 


Other sizes 2 to 22 
H.-P at low prices. 
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1051A King 
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others. sample to test— by return mal 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.151 CLEVELAND, 0, 


When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 


Franklin Co—Farmers busy haying, 
not more than half a crop will be 
secured. Corn looks well and will be 
a large yield. Potatoes not up to the 
average. Pastures drying up and milk 
flow commencing to decrease; cows 
being fed some in the barns. Hay is 
$20 p ton, eggs 32c p doz, butter 43c 
p lb, oats 50c p bu. 

Alleghany Co—Hay is ripe with a 
large acreage not yet cut. The yield 
of winter wheat is very good and 
threshing being done. Beans will be 
a big crop. Potatoes look well but not 
as many planted as last year. Best 
hides have sold for 1% to 2c lb. Farm 
wages are from $2.50 to $3.50 p day. 

Niagara Co—Owing to recent dry 
spell, corn and potatoes are at a stand- 
still Wheat harvested and a fairly 
good yield reported. Early apples 
ripening, ready for market, with about 
a 50% crop. 

Revival of Teasels—A small group 
of farmers and dealers around Skan- 
eateles, N Y have incorporated the 
Skaneateles teasel company and the 
farmers have agreed to produce 100 
acres of teasels for the next two years 
at $3 a 1000. Importation of teasels 
from Europe in the last few years 
has cut down native production and 
the manufacturers report that on the 
finer grades of cloth American teasels 
work are far superior. It will be an- 
other two years before the home grown 
crop can supply the demand for home 
grown teasels. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

July was a great month for farm 
get-togethers. The chief event was 
the farmers’ picnic held upon the farm 
of Senator Frelinghuysen at Raritan. 
The address of Sec. Henry Wallace of 
the Federal department of Agriculture 
was wellreceived. The annual gather- 
ing of the Monmouth county farmers 
at the farm of Henry Cross of Helmdel 
was also the occasion of a general 
good time. A great impetus to the 
growing of alfalfa as a commercial 
crop was given by the address of H. 
R. Cox, secretary of the state alfalfa 
association, at the meeting held at 
the farm of D. D. Solomon near Free- 
hold. South Jersey, in particular, is 
waking up to the possibilities of this 
crop. 

The “potato run” was a great suc- 
cess. The seed source tests created 
more interest than any other phase of 
the work and growers are realizing as 
never before that the use of the right 
kind of seed is the most important 
part of successful potato production. 
One of the best fields of potatoes in 
Monmouth county is that upon the 
farm of W. R. Moreau. 

County agent Ellwood Douglass, of 
Monmouth Co., N. J., has now begun 
a drive for more purebred hogs. They 
breed better and fatten more .easily 
and economically. 


Potato Seed Association—The South 
Jersey potato seed assn was recently 
formed at Daretown, N. J. by members 
representing 650 acres in Salem Co 
and 450 acres in Cumberland Co. The 
purpose of the assn is to improve the 
quality of seed produced in this sec- 
tion of South Jersey, to stimulate cer- 
tification and spraying and to keep 
growers posted on the price of potato 
seed stock. Members will tour the 
farms in the two counties in Sept to 
acquaint themselves sfirst hand with 
the problems before them. Prominent 
organizers are J. Gilbert Borton of 
Woodstown, president of the N J potato 
assn; J. Harry Kandle of Elmer; Carl- 
ton E. Moore of Daretown and William 
R. Hackett of Quinton. From Cum- 
berland Co; Walter Minch of Bridgeton, 
Lester Smally of Bridgeton and Emory 
Hetzel of Deerfield. 

Potato Notes—Recent rains have im- 
proved the growing crops, but came 
too late to help the Irish Cobbler 
potatoes which are now being mar- 
keted. There are nearly as many “sec- 
onds” as “primes” due to the drouth. 
Late potatoes are doing fine. The 
potato growers’ association now has 
over 20,000 acres, chiefly American 
Giants, signed up. The Monmouth 
County farmers’ exchange is also pre- 
paring for a busy season. Last year, 


the exchange paid a dividend of $12,-. 


166 on the original cash capital of 
$75,000, and added $16,613 to the un- 
divided profits which now amount to 
$64,085. 

Sussex Co—Corn making rapid 
growth. Hay a fair crop. Potatoes 
fair, selling at $1.25 to $1.60 p bu 
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locally. Many blackberries. Farmers 
much excited over the milk business 
but generally approve the pooling plan. 
Very little fruit. 


OHIO 


Adams Co— Corn has made a splen- 
did growth and with rain to come will 
make a fair crop. Pasture is very 
short. Wheat yields 8 to 18 bus p 
acre; oats a poor crop and all cut. 
Blackberries plentiful but drouth ended 
the crop. Hay a better yield than ex- 
pected. r 

Coshocton Co—Harvest nearly over, 
some oats cut. Hay a light crop. 
Wheat about half a crop at $1.10 p bu. 
Corn looking well, 70c p bu; good 
cattle selling at 6% to 7c; sheep dull, 
from 25c to $3; wool 28c p bu for 
Delaine, 18c for coarse. Most wool 
sold and in dealers hands. : 

Warren Co—So dry corn can make 
only half crop. Berries all dried up. 
Wheat 10 to 12 bus p acre. Tobacco 
not 50% of crop in acreage, poorest 
in 40 years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Wool Pool—Early esti- 
mates places the wool to be pooled 
from 18 Pa sections at 700,000 Ibs 
this year as compared with a total of 
450,000 pounds in last year’s combined 
sales from 17 pools. In the last few 
weeks growers and representatives of 
the Pa col have been grading this sea- 
son’s clip and preparing for coming 
sales. It is expected that 400,000 Ibs 
of the current season’s lot will be 
graded by the end of the summer. 
Only 210,000 lbs were actually graded 
last year. 


“i a 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Cabell Co.—Wheat and clover hay 
being harvested in fine condition. 
Pasture and all kinds of garden truck 
in need of rain. New potatoes $1.50 
p bu, eggs 35c p doz, onions $1.50 p 
bu, old chickens 30c p lb, young 65c, 
calves 6c, beef hides 4c. 








Wholesale Markets 




















Grain and Feed Review 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 ne 
New “Yori: Lag 2.70 .83 1.67 52% 1: 
Buffalo .. = _ 74 - 48 _ 

Irregular arrival at primary grain 
mkts caused considerable fluctuation in 
prices, leading grains suffering loss of 
several points one day and coming 
back the following. The general level 
was a few points lower than previous 
week. More activity was shown in 
wheat than in corn and oats. With 
fairly heavy seasonal arrivals at coun- 
try shipping points in the west, some 
difficulty is being experienced in ob- 
taining sufficient empty box cars in 
which to move the wheat. 

Recent advices from Canada indi- 
cate that the wheat crop there is in 
good shape and the promise is for a 
larger crop than indicated a few weeks 
ago, but not as great as estimates 
early in the season. Little concrete 
was shown in the export situation and 
the promise of volume in the European 
business is somewhat less than some 
leading mkt experts anticipated. Ap- 
parently economic conditions of the 
other side will necessitate buying 
somewhat conservatively. 

With showery weather and some- 
what cooler temperature, corn was not 
so active. Growing conditions in the 
haying areas were better in late July, 
although considerable rain is needed 
in the near future. Oats were also 
easier due to large receipts of the new 
crop oats at the primary mkts. On the 
other hand, rye was fractionally higher 
and mkt traders somewhat uneasy 
over the volume of supply. 

At New York, No. 2 red wheat 
brought $1.36 % a bu, No. 2 hard win- 
ter 1.41%, No 2 mixed durum 1.39%, 
No 2 yellow corn 83c, No 2 mixed 82 ¥c, 
No 1 white 83c, No 1 white oats 53c, 
No 2 white 52 @ 52%c, rye 1.31%, 
barley for maltingg 82 @ 87c, for feed- 
ing 75 @ 80c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.22% @ 1.23% p bu, No 3 red 1.20 
@ 1.22%, No 2 hard 1.23 @ 1.24%, 
No 2 yellow corn 63% @ 64c, No 2 
white oats 36 @ 38c, rye $1.24 @ 
1.25%. 

At Baltimore, Md, No 2 red wheat 
sold at $1.38% p bu. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, wheat was 
$1.35 @ 1.40 p bu, corn 74. @ T5c, 
oats 53 @ 53%c. 


$24 p ton, flour middlings 30, req 

38.50, oats feed 12, rye middlings 

cotton seed oil meal, 36% proms 
41.50, linseed oil meal 44.5, yoy 
grepetates corn meal 1.95 @ 39: 
1 Ss, new crop sprin 

@ 9.25 p 196 Ibs. a 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quo 
instances are wholesale. They — ia 
at which first hand receivers selj th wee 
duce from store, warehouse, car et 
From there, country consignees mys ~ 
freight and commission charges, When ow 
in a very small way to city retailers on » 
vance is secured. Retail prices on 
consumers across the counter may be 
250% higher than the figures here prin; 
Likewise the quotations are for gooq to f 
commodities unless otherwise noted, ang of 
dinary quality will not bring these 


Eggs—At New York, arrivals we 
small. Warm weather, howey 
made high grades of fresh eggs scam 
Nearby extra white eggs sold at 51 
59c p doz, extras 47 @ 50c, firsts 4 
@46c, under grades 33@43¢, fre 
gathered extras 40 @ 41c, firsts 33 
36c, western white eggs, very fey, 4 
@ 54c, nearby brown and mixeq 
@ 45c, gathered extras 40 @ 4 
gathered firsts 34 @ 39c. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, ty 
mkt was easier although prices we 
sustained in late July with No. 1 tip 
othy in large bales at $32 @ 33, 
ton, No. 2, 29 @ 31, No. 3, 27 @ y 
shipping hay 26 @ 27, fcy mis 
clover 32, No. 1, 28 @ 30, choice a} 
falfa 33, No. 1, 31, small bales we 
$1 p ton lower, rye straw 25, 
straw 11 @ 12. 

Potatoes—At New York, with 
lighter receipts for several days i 
late July, mkt was firm and 50c p bh 
higher. LI best stock brought $35 
@ 4.50 p bbl, N J 3 and 4, Md3 4 
4.50, Eastern Shore 3 @ 4.50, south 
ern No. 2 stock 1 @ 1.50. N 
sweet potatoes brought 2.50 @ 32 
p bskt, NC 8 @ 9 p bbl. 

Poultry—At New York, live pou 
try was a cent a Ib higher with ]j 
fowls via express 29 @ 31c p lb, 
horns 27 @ 29c, colored broilers 3 
@ 36c, ducks 23 @ 27c. By freigh 
live fowls were 1 @ 2c p Ib. lowe 
Offerings of fresh killed poultry we 
light; mkt fairly active and firm with 
fowls 1 @ 2c p lb higher according to 
grade. Broilers were also slight! 
higher. Milk-fed fowls, _ heavy, 
brought 37 @ 38c p Ib, corn-fed 
fowls 29 @ 37c, dry packed fowls ? 
@ 38c, chickens 38 @ 40c, nearb 
fowls and chickens less carefull 
packed 4 @ 5c p lb lower, L I duck 
28c, heavy squabs 6.75 @ 7 p de 
frozen western capons 48 @ 53c. 





Country Produce Markets 

Syracuse, N Y—At the North Sid 
farmers’ mkt new cabbage brovgi 
50c @ $1 p doz heads, leaf lettuce 1k 
@ $1.25 p cra, apples 1.25 @ 2p 
pears 3 p bu, plums 7, extra fine al 
falfa 22, No 1 timothy 22, live fowl 
26 @ 35c p lb, maple syrup $1.75) 
gal. 

Buffalo, N Y—At wholesale, fc 
cermy butter brought 41c p Ib, choica 
dairy butter 34 @ 35c, new chees 
flats, 21 @ 22c, white eggs 11 @ 4% 
p doz, live fowls 24 @ 29c p |b, home 
grown cabbage 60 @ 90c p bu, nearby 
potatoes $1.49 @ 1.65 p bu, onion 
1.25 @ 1.50, green apples 2 @ 2.502 
bu, new maple sugar 27 @ 30cp” 
hay $17.75 @ 18.25. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Home grown let 
tuce brought $1 p doz heads wholesal 
new onions 1.25 @ 1.60 p bu, new Pp? 
tatoes 2.50 @ 4.25 p bbl, home grows 
tomatoes 75c @ $1 p 10-qt bskt, apples 
3.75 p bu, live hens 32 @ 34c p Ib, ¢86 
30 @ 36c p doz, Pa butter 410 @ 4 
p Ib, standard hay $22.50 @ 23 p tom 

Philadelphia, Pa—Crmy _ butte 
brought 44 @ 46c p Ib, nearby e 
first eggs 35 @ 36c, N Y state whole 
milk cheese 22% @ 23%c, fey, IW 
fowls 31 @ 82c p Ib, nearby potato 
65 @ 85c p % bu bskt, nearby onl 
75 @ 85c, timothy hay $23 @ %4 
ton, spring bran 25 @ 25.50. 

Lancaster, Pa— Baled timoth 
brought $16 @ 18 p ton, bran 29 @ 
30, middlings 34 @ 35, linseed “~ 
41 @ 42, dairy feed 15% protein 30. 
@ 31.50, good to choice steers 5. 
9.25 p 100 Ibs, bulls 6.50 @ 7, cof 
5 @ 6, heavy weight hogs 10, light a™ 
middle weights 8.50 @ 12. 

Cheese—At New York, mkt show® 
strength on better grades; P “ 
steady for recent advances. NY "1 
whole milk flats, specials, sold at 
@ 21%c p lb, average run 20 @ 20% 
fresh colored flats 28% @ 29%°% 
colored and white twins 21 @ 2 
single daisies 21 @ 22c, double a4 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 


answer is oan. = le 
mediate yestions, enclose wnfeh 
eager and professional SKorkons 














Rugs for Rags 


july a representative of the United 
Company, Springfield, Mass., 
house and explained that his 
ld take old ingrain carpets to 
My wife gave him enough 

a 8 by 10-foot rug for which 
charge would be about $17, delivered 

in September. When October came 
‘rote asking why the rug was not de- 

4 but received no reply. Four months 

has DOW passed and we have written several 
s; but no answer to our letters has been 
] therefore take the liberty of 


7 Rug 
led at our 
ny wou 
Panto rugs. 
ret to make 


such as might be incurred due to 
fraud on the part of the stockholder 
or coming under the criminal law. 
Thus, this section refers only to the 
liability of the pooling member to 
the association and not of the asso- 
ciation to outside business houses. 

With reference to clause 11, the 
pooling member upon signing this 
contract waives the right for a de- 
tailed accounting of the books of the 
association except upon reasonable 
proof that there has been fraud. The 
purpose of this phrase of the con- 
tract is to do away with indiscrimi- 
nate questioning, and with some 55,- 
000 interested members, the call for 
an accounting might make the audit- 
ing of the books the biggest job of 
the association. The purpose for this 
clause was to cut down expense and 
detail. 

The contract is signed by both par- 





ties, the president of the co-operative 
association signing in the space fol- 
lowing section 15 and the producer, 
with his seal, taking the line below. 
This makes both parties subject to 
the contract and so makes their re- 
sponsibility a legal one. 






















Hair Restorer 


Many proprietors of hair restorers 
seem to feel that the only way to sell 
their product is to positively guaran- 
tee that they will restore grey hair 
to its natural color, grow hair on bald 
heads and dq other rare stunts. A 
number of these products, making the 
above claims in direct mail advertis- 
ing, was submitted to a scientist of a 
prominent eastern university for ex- 
amination and test. He tried the 
preparation for a period on different 
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shaved areas of the arms and com- 
pared it with a similar shaved area, 
not treated with the preparation, with 
no apparent difference in the growth 
of hair. He found no injurious ingredi- 
ents, neither did he find the presence 
of appreciable amounts of any of the 
standard therapeutic agents used in 
preparations of this kind. Hairs taken 
from white rats were immersed in some 
of the preparations for 12 hours with 
no appreciable coloration, suggesting 
that it did not contain dye. With state- 
ments from high medical authorities 
to the effect that little can be done to 
restore the color of the hair American 
Agriculturist Service Bureau publishes 
these facts so that our readers will not 
invest in preparations of this kind, 
which appear in various farm papers 
of a low calibre and which will not be 
accepted for the columns of American 
Agriculturist. 





pg your service Waklepsdgh, Columbia 
soaty, N- Y- 

After investigating this matter on 
half of our subscriber we received 
following letter from Mr. Tinkle- 
gh: “I have received the rug from 
he United Oriental Rug Company and 
" is very satisfactory. The excuse 
fered Was that they had removed 
weir place of business, also change of 


the 












Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 
advertisement. 

Each initial or 

imber counts 


‘ae 
Poi 


pany or 


as ‘a word. Cash 
must aan AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Your — 


Market Place 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 













Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 
lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
display lines of 

any kind will be 
allowed under this 
head. 

















hands in their office force which caused 
ithe delay in answering letters. I want 
thank you very much in getting 
them to adjust this matter so prompt- 


iy.” 





Sounds Like a Sandbank 


There have been appearing in farm 
prnals large advertisements of the 
goperative Bank, 659 West Madison 
treet, Chicago, Ill. They offer to cash 
erty bonds at par and solicit sub- 
ription and deposits by mail. Its 
aivertising is radical in tone, denounc- 
ing “capitalistic” banks with consider- 
ble violence and accusing them of rob- 
jing depositors and of deliberately 
fring the depreciation in liberty 
nds in order ta reap an illegitimate 
pofit thereby. Other accusations 
qinst legitimate banks and banking 
ate made which are calculated to de- 
sry confidence in their integrity 
among those who afe only too ready 


HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL 
RENT OR 


EXCHANGE? 
OUR 


Farmers’ Exchange 


WILL. HELP YOU 
Send orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 








i» be influenced by such outbursts. 
These statements are not only radical 
intone but obviously false. The co- 
erative bank appears to be some sort 
ow common law trust, as the copy 
meaks of it. Its “trustees” are a num- 

rof men whose records are obscure 
jut who are described as “among the 
west men in the country.” The “bank” 
is wholly irresponsible. 

Preliminary investigation indicates 
tat the use of the term “bank” in the 
tle of this company is a violation of 
le Illinois law. The address given is 
filse as there is no such establishment 
a that place. Pictures in its circu- 
ars showing imposing banking rooms 
are fakes, as the “bank” has no actual 
tistence. The matter has, of course, 
been referred to the authorities for 
action. 

We are informed that this “bank” 
isan activity of a certain Reverend 
Crane, whose reputation is not of the 
best and that his “bank” is in bank- 
tuptcy. Mail addressed to the address 
fiven in the advertisements is being 
delivered at his residence and charges 
will be filed against him for receiving 
teposits after being declared bankrupt. 
American Agriculturist readers are 
Warned against advertising of this 
_— and of institutions of this char- 
eter. 


Clauses in League Contract 


If a person should sign the Dairymen’s 
0 e@ pooling contract and the pooling 
fat should be a failure, how much of 


FLOWER PLANTS, 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 

1,000,000 celery plants, ready now: White Plume, 
yy Heart, Giant Pascal, Winter Queen, $2,50 
re-rooted, $3 per 1000. Golden Self- 
(French grown seed), $3 per 1000; re- 
75. All plants are extra strong and have 
5,000,000 cabbage plants: Cop- 
All Head Early, 





Blunching 
rooted, $3. 
mass of fine roots. 


enhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Dutch, a 


$15; 25,000, $35; " 
received the cabbage * plants this a. 
surely are dandy plants. They were packed 80 
nicely and reached me in such good condition. I 
wish I could plant a ten-acre field of them. Yours 
very truly, James E. Shippen, Medina, N. Y.’ 
“I wish to thank you for your prompt attention 
to my order of June 16th for 7500 plants. The 
plants were fine and arrived in good condition. 
ae find $2 for which please ship me 50) 
ore. Respectfully, Paul \. oodrich, Clark’s 
Sumratt, Pa.” If you i —" a. ‘wit ip 
either by express or parce " end for free 
list of all vegetable plants. PAU L F. ROC HELLE, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

RE-ROOTED CELERY AND CABBAGE plants; 
re-rooted White Plume, Winter Queen and bee 
Heart celery roo bo 50 per 1000; 500, $1.50; 3 
$1.20; 200, $1.0 70c. ‘Cabbage: Early BR . 
ties for a. aaa also late; $1.80 per 1000; 
500, $1. = > 100, 60c. Acres of 
a0 lish o4 years. No business done on Sunday. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 


HARDY _PERENNIALS— 
Gaillardia, English Daisy, Anchusa, 





0 
Hollyhock, 


SWINE 









MALE HELP WANTED 





60 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire & Ches- 
ter white cross color white Berkshire & Chester 
white cross, color black & white, either sex sows, 
barrows or boars; 8 to 10 weeks old at $5 cach. 
These pigs are up to the standard in weight and 
shape for pigs of their oe, will crate and ship 
any ‘os oh . above lot 0. D. on approval. 
» Oo ANNELL, Bussell ‘send, Woburn, Mass. 
Tel. 


WALLACE FARM, STOKES, N. 
few sclected sow pigs, two boars ready 
and bred sows. Farmers’ prices. Best 
Duroc Jerseys. 


Y.—We have a 
for use 
registyy. 





FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey 
Cherry King, breeding. F. D. 
dam, N. Y., B. D. 6. 


spring pigs, Orion 
CURTIS, Amster- 


REGISTERED | Oo. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayriite. “N. ¥. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


‘THOROU GHBRED English Shepherds, natural 
heel drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. 
Shepherd without equal. Write before sold out. 
GEO BOORMAN, A N. ¥. 

FOR SALE—High class pedigreed New 
Red Rabbits. Young and breeding stock. 
SIDE _RABBITRY, Johnstown, Y. 

~ SPECIAL PRICES on thoroughbred spayed fe “male 
Collie pups. Leghorn pullets, cockerels. ARCADIA 
FARM, Bally, Penna. 

FOR SALE—Pedigreed | White Belgian “Flares and 
Rots Reds. EARL HANOR, t, Seward, N. Y. 

EPARD PUPS and Fox Hounds. ARTHUR 
GILSON. Bm. Y. 











—— 
oop- 





CATTLE 


20 Shropshire 
pard Pups. 





Rams 


FOR SALE: Registered | 
CHARLES 


Shorthorn Heifers, 4 Sh 
MOORE, Frazeysbure, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Two registered Guernsey ‘bull ~ calves 
of excellent breeding. —- for pedigrees. F. L. 
HAWKS, Holland, N. 


REGISTERED 
and a fine young 
INGALLS, Greenville, 


calves 
HENBY 


JERSEYS—Two fine bull 
~~, sae Write. 





6 YOUNG REGISTERED | Aveshire 
2 bull calves. 





heifer calves; 
ae A 


TOBACCO 





CIGARS—Special offer ‘‘Good Points,’’ made to sell 
for 10 cents each. While they last $2 box of 50 
Each cigar wrapped in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
throughout. Will suit or your money _ refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 


PATENT s 


PROTECT your rights. Write for ‘“‘Record of In- 
vention” which contains form to establish evidence 
of conception of your invention. Prompt a 
service. Preliminary advice without char 
REANEY KELLY, 612 C Columbian 
Washington, D. C. 





J. 
Tuildive, 





Bells, Gypsophila, Foxglove, pe, 
Alyssum, Bocconia, Coe, 
eopsis, Delphinium, Hibiscus, Iceland Poppy, Orien- 
Poppy. $1.15 dozen, $5.50 hundred. HARBY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


Canterbury 
Sweet William, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS “for ‘August ‘and fall 
planting. Pet-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, 
ooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, * per- 
ennial flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall plantiog. 
Catalogue __ free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Gapd 
Ground, N, Y. 


CAULIFLOWERS, “BRU SSELS SPROUTS, Celery, 
Cabbage, Kale, Beet, Pepper, Parsley plants. Cata- 
locus, free. ARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
N. Y. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





int Person's property could be attached 
: indebtedness according to clause 15? 
at any law preventing a person from 
ing for an accounting of the books as 
Sanuse 11? Is this contract holding when 
y one of the parties signs it?—[F. B., 
Klin county, N. Y. 


As in section 15, the provision 4s 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatch same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
+ aw ~ of this yet cannot guarantee the safe arrival 

of day-old chi or that eges shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the + 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers t 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with “that. 





~~ the association has the right or 
*n against the producer or his prop- 
tty until his indebtedness to the as- 
‘elation is paid. This shows that 
the right of the association against 


LEGHORN COCKERELS—Fine May 
urebreds 80c each prepaid. LEDGEVIEW 
FARM, Box 18, Schroon Lake, N. 


ee 
POULTR 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ FULL BARREL | LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 

shipped any address direct from 

pottery, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and 

still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 

bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 

of each. Send cash with order. Write us. E 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 





I WOULD_like to send circular describing my 
Moneyworth Jar Tong to every woman who does 
canning. You don’t burn your fingers. Your a:l- 
dress will bring it. AMUEL DAVIS, Box 114, 
East Concord, H. 

fruit, eges or other farm 
the consumer and make 
OUTLET 
New York 


~ WANTED: ‘Vegetable, 
direct to 
y. Full particulars on request. 
MARKET, 136 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, 
City. 

FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 
good condition, from $1500 to $2000—a bargain. 
KLEE & HOFF, Ma. 


I AM PREPARED to make your wool into_knit- 
ry! yarn. Send for samples and directions. H. A. 
ARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


FERTILISED —Bardyeed Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 





Westminster, 

















BUFF AND WHITE LEGHORN 
Ten to sixteen week pullets, Leghorns, 
Anconas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, N. 


Laying Pullets. 
, Rocks, 





the producer is for what the producer 
oWes the association. It does not re- 
fr to any debts which the associa- 
ton might incur as an organization 
‘nd be unable to pay. The organiza- 
tion of the Dairymen’s co-operative 
@ aittion under the agricultural law 

New York state puts members of 


MARCH hatched thoroughbred Silver Campine 
Cockerels—Open range $5.00 each. CARL F. LOTZ, 
Lockport, N. Y., Route 8. 


~ SILVER CAMPINES | and Buttereup pullets. for 
sale. New York winners. MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


SPRCIAL~-ineme © cockerels, quargetens Baye 
=. —" F ene strain. C. MAHQN, 








association in substantially the 
* sort of a class and with the 
* sort of liability as would incur 


Book 
, Windsor, 


kinds. _ Postpaid. 


CHICKS—8e up. 
HATCHERI 


free. SUPERIOR 
Mo. 





Stockholders of a corporation. A 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Peration stockholder is not per- 
sally liable for debts of the cor- 
n in of failure, except 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY 
America wants s reliable man to sell 
and collect. To a man who is well 

neighborhood or to tfavel as desired, 

be made at pay, 

man who has horse or car 

al instruction will be given and 








male the ‘ul from 
the start. rite. full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscri work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a or car. 

and can have regular work 
Full or part time work as 


sietitcaien ai bent ies 


money 
every day in the year. 
Ave., New York 











S. GOVERNMENT wants men, 
17 *$100-$195 month. Hundreds positions for far- 
mers. Steady; common education sufficient; ex- 
——. aN KLaN st positions free; write im- 
diately. N 5 
pe, INSTITUTE, Dept & wee 


women, oyer 

















































































WANTED—Master for cottage of boys. Wife 
dining room work in cottage. Salary $100.00 per 
month and maintenance. No children. Also gqod 
opportunity for head farmer and wife. COUNTY 


TRAINING SCHOOL, Law rence, Mass. 


WANTED- -MEN- N—Become 
$35 week. 
LIN 





automobile experts, 
Learn while earning. Write. FRANK- 
INSTITUTE, Dept. P 413, Rochester, N, e 





BOYS-MEN—Become 
Learn while earning. 
TUTE, Dept. 


weet ERANRLIN week. 
N ia 
N 413, Rochester, N. — 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


a. ae ote OMEN—Be ry dress designers, 
eek w e earnir 
r rk ANKLIN" ‘INSTITU TE, ' De ep oP a2" “Roe 








$35 
free. 
Rochester, 


ws week. Women wanted. Becomo ‘Dr ss Desi 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons wale 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 542, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


BEAUTIFUL crocheted baby bonnets, 
by yard. Write for prices. HAZEL 
Mills, Pa 





also tatting 
WEBSTER, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write an order 
blank. er 2 a = gp ey organization, and we 
make no ch employer or employee. THE 
JEWISH AGRIC U Unt! RAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS 





WANTED by old established 
paper to sell and collect local or traveling Big 
money for good men. Write full — to 
i a PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg. Syracuse, 


farm 





a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
for instantly mending leaks in all 
package free. COLLETTE MFG. 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CLASSIFIED—AM AGR—Robinson 

FARM FOR SALE -Location; Brookeville, 
gomery County, Maryland, district line, all 
miles is state highway, in fine condition, 
one-quarter mile from village. House ; 
modeled Colonial residence, fully furnished, 
plus bath, attic and cellar, modern improvements 
including furnace, running hot and cold water in 
bath and kitchen, private gas plant, gas range, ajso 
coal and wood range, (8 tons of coal in cellar). 
sereened porch, spring house with fine drinking 
water, house well located, with outlook, fine shade 
trees, rural free delivery, Farm; 42 acres, well- 
watered rolling land, 4 brooks, 10 acres in pasture, 
fenced for hogs, many fenees (new this year), 5 
acres in corn, balance in wheat, hay, potatoes, 

apple and peach orchards. Two gardens with 
ries, asparagus, etc.; extensive. grape arbors. Stock: 
Two fine young work mares, 3 cows, 2 heifer calves 
4 sows, 15 shoats, over 100 hens and 150 young 
chickens, ducks, guinea fowls and Flemish hares. 
Wheat, corn, hay and straw on hand, (live stock 
subject to prior sale). Equipment: Stone  base- 
ment barn, corn house, hog and chicken houses. 
—— tw pumping water and 
» wood saw, usual farm implement ( 
small tools. This farm is well ~ Bm ok 
hogs or chickens, or for trucking. Owner solttng 
Se ¢ of ons in family. Price $13,000. 
Ack » STUA ‘G ° 
a Maryland. ART BINGHAM, a 


AGENTS—Make 
a patent patch 
utensils. Sample 
CO., Dept. 140, 





Mont- 
but 2 
farm is 
Fine fe- 
8 rooms, 


ACRES, with horse, 7 cows 
brood sow, poultry, machinery, 
Men Page ees crops, ete: 
convenient advantages; chine- 
worked fields cut 40 tons hay; 15- cow soring-wer- 
ered pasture; 500 cords wood, 50,000 ft. timber 
variety fruit, 300 sugar maples, 8-room house, maple 
shaded lawn, 12-cow barn, spring water, ara, C, 
If taken now $2500 takes : © page 15 Ilus. 
Catalog 1100 Bargains, Fr REE. STROUT F ARM 
AGENCY, 150 R Nassau street, New York City. 


GOOD HARDWOOD LANDS, Mich., 
cated; 20, 40, 80, acre tracts $i5 to $30 tng 
Small payment oan. fname long time. 
you end for ne. WIGART D U 
V-1246, First Natl Bank Bldg., ae > 


$800 SECURES 105 
and heifers, crops, 
heusehold furniture, 
on improved road, 








FOR SALE—Farm, 235 acre: 2 
400,000 ft. lumber, besides prope and wee Cock any 
tools: wel, eted: good tuildines, fruit water, road: 
e reasonable 
ee. Te. THOMAS McLAU RY, 


FOR SALE: Summer Colony esta: 
—_ ay Pa ti pe ~ a mad Lake 8 Bungalows: 
enie acres ‘articul 
pf Xe, ulars. FOREST FARM, 


Rg t SALE—Weshington suburban home red 
garden, lawn, ced 
a MOORE. Sliver ‘Spring,’ Monts morchatd, eres: 


county, 
WANT TRADE ‘Ts 
Mg ad York farm, J, 

















good farm in N. 
SHORTLIFF, Mannevifi 
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!COW-COUNTRY | 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFOoRE.—It always 
seemed to Bud Birnie that life began with 
herds of cattle plodding northward over 
the plains. His early days were spent on a 
cattle ranch where he learned to ride, to 
shoot and to rope cattle. 

At 13 he knew more of the wiles of In- 
dian fighting than Bill Hart, himself. He 
had made an extra hand with the cattle 
ever since his were long enough to 
reach the stirrups of a saddle. And now 
at the age of 21 he is ready to start out for 
himse 


legs 


Chapter VII 
The Young Eagle Must Fly 


“You're of age,” said Bob Birnie, 
sucking hard at his pipe. “You've 
had your schooling as your mother 
wished that you should have it. 
You've got the music in your head 
and your fingers and your toes, and 
that’s as your mother wished that 
you should have. 

“Your mother would have you be all 
for music, and make tunes out of your 
own head. She tells me that you 
have made tunes and written them 
down on paper, and that there are 
those who would buy them and print 
copies to sell, with your name at the 
top of the page. ‘T’ll not say what I 
think of that—your mother is an 
angel among women, and she has 
taught you the things she loves 
hersel’, 

“But my business is with the cat- 
tle, and I’ve had you out with me 
since you could climb on the back of 
a horse. I’ve watched you, with the 
rope and the irons and in the saddle 
and all. You've been in tight places 
that would try the mettle of a man 
grown—I mind the time ye escaped 
Colorou’s band, and we thought ye 
dead ‘til ye came to us in Laramie. 
You've showed that you’re able to 
hold your own on the range, lad. 
Your mother’s all for the music—but 
I leave it to you. 

“Ten thousand dollars I'll give ye, 
if that’s your wish, and you can go to 
Europe as she wishes and study and 
make tunes for others to play. Or 
if ye prefer it, I’ll brand you a herd 
of she-stock and let ye go your way. 
No son of mine can take orders from 
his father after- he's a man grown, 
and I’m not to the age where I can 
sit with the pipe from morning to 
night and let another run my outfit. 
I've talked it over with your mother, 
and she'll abide by your decision, as I 
shall do. 

“So I pug it in a nutshell, Robert. 
You're twenty-one to-day; a man 
grown, and husky as they’re made. 
"Tis time you faced the world and 
lived your life. You've been a good 
lad—as lads go.” He stopped there 
to rub his jaw thoughtfully, perhaps 
remembering certain incidents in 
Buddy’s full-flavored past. Buddy— 
grown to plain Bud among his fel- 
lows—turned red without losing the 
line of hardness that had come to 
his lips. 

“You're of legal age to be called a 
man, and the future’s before ye. I'll 
give ye five hundred cows with their 
calves beside them—you can choose 
them yourself, for you've a sharp eye 
for stock—and you can go where ye 
will, Or I'll give ye ten thousand 
dollars and ye can go to Europe and 
make tunes if you're a mind to. And 
whatever ye choose it'll be make or 
break with ye. Ye can sleep on the 
decision, for I’ve no wish that ye 
should choose hastily and be sorry 
after.” 

Buddy—grown to Bud—lifted a 
booted foot and laid it across his 
other knee and with his forefinger 
absently whirled the long-pointed 
rowel on his spur. The hardness at 
his lips somehow spread to his eyes, 
that were bent on the whirring rowel. 
Jt was the look that had come into 
the face of the baby down on the 
Staked Plains when Ezra called and 
called after he had been answered 
twice; the look that had held firm the 
lips of the boy who had lain very flat 
on his stomach in the roof of the 
dugout and had watched the Utes 
purning the cabin. 

“There’s no need to sleep on it,” 
he said after a minute. “You've 
raised me, and spent some money on 
me—but I’ve saved you a man’s wages 
ever since I was ten. If you think 
I’ve évenead things up, all right. If 
you don't, make out’your bill and I'll 


J 


pay it when Ican. There's no reason 
why you should give me anything I 
haven’t earned, just because you're 
my father. You earned all you’ve got, 
and I guess I can do the same. As 
you say, I'm a man. I'll go at the 
future man fashion. And,” he added 
with a slight flare of the nostrils, “I'll 
start in the morning.” 

“And is it to make tunes for other 
folks to play?” Bob Birnie asked 
after a silence, covertly eyeing him. 

“No, sir. There’s more money in 
cattle. I'll make my stake in the 
cow-country, same as you've done.” 
He looked up and grinned a little. 
“To the devil with your money and 
your she-stock! I'll get out all right 
—but I'll make my own way.” 

“You’re a stubborn fool, Robert. 
The Scotch now and then shows itself 
like that in a man. I got my start 
from my father and I’m not ashamed 
of it. A thousand pounds—and I 
brought it to America and to Texas, 
and got cattle.” 

Bud laughed 
the soul of him. 


and got up, hiding 
“Then I'll go you 


st 
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trayed him when he was angry, and 
Bob Birnie gathered his beard into a 
handful and held it while he stared 
after him. It had been no part of 
his plan to set his son adrift on the 
range without a dollar, but since 
Bud’s temper was up, it might be a 
good thing to let him go. 

So Bob Birnie went away to con- 
fer with his wife, and Bud was left 
alone to nurse his hurt while he 
packed his few belongings.. It did 
hurt him to be told in that calm, 
cold-blooded manner. that, now he 
was of legal age, he would not be ex- 
pected to stay on at the Tomahawk. 
Until his fatther had spoken to him 
about it, Bud had not thought much 
about what he would do when his 
school days were over. He had taken 
life as it was presented to him week 
by week, month by month. He had 
fulfilled his mother’s hopes and had 
learned to make music. He had lived 
up to his father’s unspoken standards 
of a cowman. He had made a “hand” 
ever since his legs were long enough 
to reach the stirrups of a saddle. 
There was not a better rider, not a 
better roperegon the range than Bud 
Birnie. Morally he was cleaner. than 
most young fellows of his age. He 
hated trickery, he reverenced all good 
women; the bad ones he pitied be- 
cause he beleved that they sorrowed 
secretly because they were not good, 
because they had missed somehow 
their real purpose in life, which was 
to be wife and mother. He had, in 
fact, grown up clean and true to type. 
He was Buddy, grown to be Bud. 


A GOLDEN COREOPSIS 


Beneath a pendent lamp’s resplendent light, 
Within a crystal vase, prismatic, bright, 

A Coreopsis flower gleams like gold; 

Like floral rays its petals fast unfold, 
Disclosing at their heart a floret crown, 





one better, dad. I'll get my own 
start.” 

“You'll be back home ia six months, 
lad, saying you’ve changed your 
mind,” Bob Birnie predicted sharply, 
stung by the tone of young Bud. 
“That,” he added grimly, “or for a 
full belly and a clean bed to crawl 
4nto.” 

Bud stook licking the cigarette he 
had rolled to hide an unaccountable 
trembling of his fingers. “When I 
come back I’ll be in a position to buy 
you out! I'll borrow Skate and 
Maverick, if you don’t mind, till I 
get located somewhere.” He paused 
while he lighted the cigarette. “It’s 
the custom,” he reminded his father 
unnecessarily, “to furnish a man a 
horse to ride and one to pack his 
bed, when he’s fired.” 

“Ye’ve horses of yer own,” Bob 
Birnie retorted, “and you’ve no need 
to borrow.” 

Bud stood looking down at his 
father, plainly undecided. “I don’t 
know whether they’re mine or not,” 
he said after a minute. “I don’t know 
what it cost you to raise me. Figure 
it up, if you haven’t already, and 
count the time I’ve worked for you. 
Since you’ve put me on a business 
basis, like raising a calf to shipping 
age, let’s be businesslike about it. 
You are good at figuring your profits 
—I’ll leave it to you. And if you 
find I’ve anything coming to me be- 
sides my riding outfit and the clothes 
I’ve got, all right; I’ll take horses for 
the balance.” 

He walked off with the swing to 
his shoulders that had always be 


A saffron disk that slowly fades to brown. 


A golden flower, glowing in the night, 
Beneath a pendent lamp’s resplendent light, 
A showy flower which allures the bee 
Despite the faintness of its fragrancy, 
Culled from a garden where on sunny days 
It brighter gleamed than other floral rays. 


Within a crystal vase, on lance-leafed stem, 


This flower glows, like golden diadem. 
Charles Nevers Holmes. 








And Buddy, now that he was a 
man, had been told that he was not 
expected to stay at home and help his 
father, and be a comfort to his 
mother. He was like a young eagle 
which, having grown wing-feathers 
that will bear the strain of high air 
currents, has been pecked out of the 
nest. No doubt the young eagle re- 
sents his unexpected banishment, al- 
though in time he would have felt 
within himself the urge to go. Leave 
Bud alone, and soon or late he would 
have gone—perhaps with compunc- 
tions against leaving home, and the 
feeling that he was somehow a dis- 
appointment to his parents. He 
would have explained to his father, 
apologized to his mother. As it was, 
he resented the alacrity with which 
his father was pushing him out. 


So he packed his clothes that night, 
and pushed his guitar into its case 
and buckled the strap with a vicious 
yank, and went off to the bunkhouse 
to eat supper with the boys instead of 
sitting down to the table where his 
mother had placed certain dishes 
which Buddy loved best—wanting to 
show in true woman fashion her love 
and sympathy for him. 

Later—it was after Bud had gone 
to bed—mMmother came and had a long 
talk with him. She was very sweet 
and’sensible, and Bud was very tender 
with her. But'she could not budge 
him from his determination to go 
and make his way without a Birnie 
dollar to ease the beginning. Other 
men had started with nothing and 
had made a stake, and ; 
reason why he could not dp so. 
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“Dad put it straight enough, 
it’s no good arguing. I'd starve 
fore I'd take anything from him, 
entitled to my clothes, and ma. 
horse or two for the work I’ve done ¢ 
him while I was growing up. fp 
figured out pretty close what it ¢ 
to put me through the University 
what I was worth to him during ; 
summers. Father’s Scotch—but } 
isn’t a darned bit more Scotch 4 
I am, mother. Putting it all in do} 
lars and cents, I think I’ve earn, 
more than I cost him. In the winter 
I know I earned my board doip 
chores and riding line. Many a lit 
bunch of stock I’ve saved for him } 
getting out in the foothills and gy, 
ing them down below heavy Show. 
line before a storm. You rememjs 
the bunch of horses I found by wats 
ing the magpies—the time we ti 
hay in canvas and took it up to the 
*til they got strength enough to fy 
low the trail I trampled in the snoy 
I earned my board and more, ey 
winter since I was ten. So I doy 
believe I owe dad a cent, when jt 
all figured out. 

“But you’ve done for me wh 
money can’t repay, mother. I']] 
ways be in debt to you—and 
square it by being the kind of a my: 
you’ve tried to teach me to be, 
will, mother. Dad and the do 
are a different matter. The debt 
owe you will never be paid, but 7; 
going to make you glad I know the 
a debt. I believe there’s a God, 
cause I know there must have bes 
one to make you! And no mai 
how far away I may drift in mils 
your Buddy is going to be here wit 
you always, mother, learning fro 
you all there is of goodness a 
sweetness.”” He held her two hané 
against his face, and she felt } 
cheeks wet beneath her palms. The 
he took them away and kissed the 
many times, like a lover. 

“If I ever have a wife, she’s goiz 
to have her work cut out for her,” } 
laughed unsteadily. “She'll have 
live up to you, mother, if she wan 
me to love her.” 

If you have a wife she'll be well 
spoiled, young man! Perhaps it 
wise that you should go—but don 
forget your music, Buddy—and be 
good boy, and remember, mothe 
going to follow you with her love an 
her faith in you, and her prayera 

It may» have been that Buddy 
baby memory of going north when 
ever the trail herd started remain 
to send Bud instinctively northwa 
when he left the Tomahawk neq 
morning. It had been a case of stub 
born father and stubborn son dicke 
ing politely over the net earnings 0 
the son from the time when he 
old enough to leave his mother’s | 
and climb ‘~*» saddle to ride with h 
father. ‘1..ce horses and his pe 
sonal belongings had been agreed 
on between them as the balance } 
Bud’s favor; and at that Bob Birn 
dryly remarked, he had been a bett 
investment as a son than most youn 
fellows, who cost more than they we 
worth to raise. 

Bud did not answer the implied 
praise, but roped the Tomahawk’ 
best three horses out of the remud 
corralled for him by his father’ 
riders. You should have seen thé 
sidelong glances among the boys whe 
they learned that Bud, just home from 
the University, was going somewheré 
with all his earthly possessions an¢ 
a look in his face that meant trouble 

Two big valises and his blankets 
he packed on Sunfish, a deceptively 
raw-boned young buckskin with muca 
white showing in his eyes—an ornery 
looking brute if ever there was oD 
Bud’s guitar and a mandolin in the 
cases tied securely on top of the 
pack. Smoky, the second horse, 
deep-chested ‘‘mouse” with a face al 
most human in its expression, he sad 
dled, and put a lead rope on the 
third, a bay four-year-old called Stop 
per, which was the Tomahawk’s bes! 
rope-horse and one that would 0é 
missed when fast work was want 
in branding. f 

“He sure as hell picked himsel! 
three top hawses,” a tall puncher 
murmured to another. “Wonder 
where he’s headed for? Not rep 
ping—this late in the season.” 

. Bud overheard them, and gave ne 
sign. Had they asked him directly 
he could not have told them, for he 
did not know, except that somehow 
he felt that he was going to h - 
north. Why north, he could oad 
have explained, since cow-country 
all reund him; nor how far D 
for cow-country extended to the ee? 
per boundary of the States, and 

sued next week) — 
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Making Farm Home Worth-while | | 
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h e of Roses plants, then spreading straw over them. 
Scotch Summer Car A few boards placed over the straw 
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— in do, MABEL FEINT prevent its blowing away. 

hehe HE. that the queen of the te After experience with various meth- 
poard qa meet its blooming season it needs @ Gas of winter protection I am satisfied 
fan doin attention as an cing ns ag _ that simply laying the climbers flat on 
rf ys an even greater display next tne ground and covering them with 


straw and a few poles or boards to 
prevent the straw blowing away, is the 
best way to protect them. With this 
method there is almost no freezing 
back, as the warmth of the ground is 
steady. Wrapping in burlap and straw 


Is and driy, 
LeEAVY soy, 
u Tremembe 
1d by wate} 
me We tis 


ym the climbing roses, with the 
stion of some of the ever-blooming 

the old canes that bloomed this 
should be removed at once, that 
entire strength of the plant may 


UP to the development of the new 
jato the : . permits more or less freezing and 
“ys to fo .< that are to furnish og pg thawing; and cold winter winds pene- 
© Show m The old growth is of no value trate such covering easily. 
More, eve except for cuttings and it steals ; os 
So I doy or less water and vitality from In the case of the stiff growing 
t, when if bushes of the hybrid teas I mound up 


plant. 

grass should be kept away from 
pushes, as it absorbs moisture 
iby the bush. A mulch of lawn 


straw and turn a crate or old box over 
them. Many of the hardy kinds need 
no winter covering. A little freezing 


*" me wh 
ier. Tl] 


u—and s or strawy litter is of great 

1d of am bell the hot dry weather. I does not hurt the bush roses as they 
e to be p work the soil at intervals dur- need to be cut back severely in the 
the do the early summer for a circle of spring in order that they may send 
The debt o three feet about each bush. out new wood and produce typical 


blossoms. 

Most of us are too hesitant about 
pruning out the old wood, both at this 
season, in the case of climbers, and in 


iid, but Pr 
cnow ther 
a God, 
. have bee 


or three feet about each bush. 
encourages growth and makes it 
h easier to use the lawn mower 
t each bush. 


no ma » fertilizer should be used on roses the spring in the case of bush varieties. 
ft in mile his latitude after the middle of Old wood is a breeding place for scale 
e here wit . I find the best fertilizer to be and harbors eggs of insect pests. The 


best bloom cannot be had with so much 
old top wood to maintain. Blasted, de- 
formed buds are pretty sure to fol- 
low too scant pruning. 


Heavy manuring in late fall or very 
early spring is the one big item that 
contributes to sturdy growth and 
abundant bloom. Reasonable winter 
protection and treatment for insect 
pests are the two essentials of next 
importance. 
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4 barnyard manure, as this fur- 
s humus and conserves moisture 

soil. Roses should not be culti- 
jafter the middle of August, or 
new growth will not ripen suffi- 
ly to withstand the winter. 

ould lice or leaf hoppers attack 
new growth at this time of year 
y with strong soap suds, kerosene 
jon made according to any good 
~, or a lime sulphur solution. The 
ris made by boiling -2 Ibs of sul- 
rwith 1 lb of fresh slaked lime in 
nilon of water, one hour. This 
ture should be allowed to settle. 
part of the clear red liquid re- 
ning to 15 parts of water should 
wed for the application. A weak 
made of cigar clippings or tobacco 

is also effective. Treatment 
ld be given as soon as the lice are 
wvered, as they soon ruin the foil- 
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One-Piece Dress 


NO. 1012——jn the one-piece dress of the 
coming season, there is a certain soft- 
ness of outline which makes it decided- 
ly different from the dress of a year 
ago. In this dress it is the skirt which 
is gathered at the sides to the long 
waist that gives the required softness. 


The front and back are plain and 
the dress slips on over the head. It 
can be made of linen, gingham or cot- 
ton poplin with white collars and cuffs. 
Serge, gabardine and tricotine are also 
smart and can be used alone or with 
satin trimmings. 

This pattern comes in sizes 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
86 requires 3% yards material with 1 
yard contrasting material for trim- 
ming. 


e 
Starting the New Plants 


mis is the season for starting cut- 
and for putting down layers. 
ring gives strong young piants for 
year’s use equal to the two-year 
sold by nurseries. Layering is 
as follows: Take an old cane 
tbloomed this year, bend it down, 
at the point of contact with the 
iwhich should be soft and well 
erized, make a long slanting cut 
the under side of the cane. Bury 
cut about two inches deep and 
ea big stone or weight on it to 
lit steady. If the cane is long 
than one cut may be made and 
din the soil. Each will send out 
lets and new top growth. In the 
mg separate from the parent plant 
cutting the cane, and transplant to 
hew position. 
Por cuttings take any branch that 
smed this year, those 3 to 6 inches 
length being about right. Remove 
leaves but one or a part of one. 
tt in well-spaded soil to about 
inches in depth, firm the soil 
H about the cutting and invert a 
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- “> Sfruit jar over it, sinking this an 
-~j P= fortwo into the soil to exclude the 
: a th In hot, dry spells pour water 
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itthe jar but do not remove until 
‘ filled with new growth, Then 
well from the sun and wind for 
fw days until hardened. Do not 
splant until next spring. The best 
Sto set the cutting where it can 
tultivated thoroughly during the 
year without removing. Several 
a apd be rooted under one jar 
ed. 
last summer I rooted a couple dezen 
°f choice varieties and have as 
“¥ more under jars now. Perhaps 
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fot rep- climbers root most easily. But 
*Tamblers and the new hybrid teas 

gave no eproduce in this way. Some rose 
directly “ngs will even reot in a bottle of 
' “hung in a sunny window. I 
a Such a bottle now with Gruss an 
to — “% the Annie Muller and Erna 
uld — endorf polyanthas, Excelsa, 
ntry ty Perkins and the yellow ramb- 
ai and they promise well at present, 
bio = I feel surer of the jar method. 
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the soil from 8 to 10 inches, cover with , 


How to Order Patterns 

All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, and 
orders will be filled promptly. The 
price of each pattern is 12c. postpaid. 
Order by number only and be sure to 

state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, etc., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 


Pattérn Dept., American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Home Bureau Activities 

If the farm bureau was ever known 
as an organization for the farmer him- 
self and not his wife, that day is past. 
Every state in which farm bureau work 
is being carried on today has made 
provision for the farm housewife and 
mother in its plans. In cases where a 
home demonstration specialist does not 
reside permanently in the county, de- 
voting all of her time to the work of 
that county, provision has been made 
for a home economics program to be 
earried on by the staff of the state 
agricultural college. Women are more 
and more taking their places in the 
farm bureaus throughout the country, 
with the result that they and the entire 
community in which they reside are 
sharing the benefits of their activities. 

An instance of the scope of activi- 
ties which may be conducted by farm 
women through affiliation and coopera- 
tion with their local farm bureau is 
found in West Virginia. The farm 
bureau movement in the Mountain 
State has been developed along lines 
that have taken into consideration 
virtually every known influence. The 
economic side has not been forgotten 
but that was not stressed to the extent 
of overlooking other things of vital 
importance. Besides pooling fertilizer 
and wool orders and helping to buy 
coal cooperatively, the organization 
has found time for attention to such 
questions as public health, schools, 
state laws pertaining to the welfare 
of women and children, fairs and 
camps and similar matters. 

Illustrations of these various activi- 
ties are numerous. For instance, mem- 
bers of the Exchange Women’s club 
of Braxton county have brought such 
pressure to bear upon their board of 
education that a four-room consoli- 
dated schoo! house is being built. Real- 
izing that most of the best teachers are 
leaving the county because of low sal- 
aries, the women are working up a sup- 
plementary fund for their teachers this 
year, to which each family will con- 
tribute $2 a month as a bonus to the 
teachers. A house has been rented for 
the principal of the school. 

The Upshur county farm women’s 
clubs held a meeting with the men, at 
which plans to secure a home demon- 
stration agent were discussed. The 
French Creek women of the same 
county spent $300 on inside repairs 
to their church manse, while the men 
matched their work with repairs to 
the outside. Men and women met and 
worked together for several days, all 
the workers eating their dinners to- 
gether. 

The Washington club of Wood 
county is one of the first organizations 
to incorporate for a community house 
and has most of the necessary money 
raised. Men and women are both in- 
terested but the women have been the 
aggressors in raising money through 
socials and food sales for more than 
a year past. 

More than $1200 has been raised by 
the farm women’s clubs of the state 
as an educational fund for country 
girls. This money will be deposited 
as a security fund in a bank and the 
bank will lend money to 10 or 12 girls 
to attend college, this money to be paid 
back after the girls have completed 
their courses and are earning money. 

Various specialized committees are 
conducting the different divisions of 
the work carried on by the women in 
the state and through all these activi- 
ties there is a spirit of cooperation and 
Sympathy and service which augurs 
well for the future of the state. 

What West Virginia is doing other 
states are doing or can do, also. Throw 
yourself into the life of your local farm 
bureau and realize some of the benefits 
which can come to you and your com- 
munity through its activities. 


Simple directions for jelly making 
are given on a card, handy for hanging 
up in the kitchen, which the New York 
state college at Ithaca, N Y, will send 
for the asking. ve 


Calling the roll of some of the vita- 
mine foods, such as lettuce, onions, 
spinach, peas, cabbage, tomatoes, chard 
and carrots, is like listing the vege- 
tables ready at hand in most gardens. 
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The man below added almost 25% 
to his potato crop by harvesting with 
a “Farquhar No. 1” Elevator Digger. 
It digs clean, avoiding cutting, while 
the potatoes are conveniently rowed. 
Adjustable to varying conditions, 
light draft and amplystrong through- 
out, insuring long, efficient service, 

“Farquhar Special Elevator” is a 
ball bearing equipped digger, for 
either horse or engine drive. Our 
“Success Junior” is a Walking Dig- 
ger of national renown for the small 
grower. 

Farquhar Digger Catalogue giving 
full detaiis, free on request. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 231, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture Engines and 
Boilers, Tractors, Sawmills, Threshers, 
Hydraulic Cider Presses and Farm Imple- 
ments. Ask for literature. 
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Hy Mica Axle Grease means 
* to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—/ong life. 
Eureka Harness Oil for 


your breeching, reins 
and traces. 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. Y. 
New York 











SILO FOR #13522 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir silos. Brices lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first class 
in every way. Write me size 
you desire and and I will give 
you rock-bottom price. ! must 
sell this stock. 


M. L. SMITH 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 








For Ford Owners Only 


Linoleum Running Boards will not sag or rust. 
Built on sound wood base treated to prevent warping 
or swelling Covered with fine grade cork linoleum 
in color gray, 


brown and green. Edges heavy Alum 
inum moulding. All holes for fastening board to 
ear drilled and guaranteed to fit any Ford car. Buy 
direct from factory, delivered prepaid. Price $6.00 
per set. Linoleum floor mats for all cars $1.50. 
Agents wanted. 

Y. & R. MFG. CO. 
Dept. A. 635 Ist Ave., N. ¥. C., N. Y. 
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BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff --Stops Hair Falling 
Rest and 


— Gc, ¢ 4 $1.00 at drugziste. ‘ 
A 4 Hiscox Chem, Works, Patchogue. N.Y. { 











WANTED - Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 First Year |~ 
Hundreds Needed. 7 Dept, F204, Rocnester NY, 
Every man or Sirs: Send ‘ 
woman over @® charge, (1) 

16 should > Mail Clerk Examination 

send. 7, tlons: 2) sovedule, showing, piace 
soupon. |, government jobs now open. 
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One of thesurest ways 
to become physically in- 
capable of doing your best 
work is to get only snat- 
ches of sleep—broken by 
disturbing dreams. 


If your sleep is being 
disturbed by drinking 
tea or coffee, you may be 
sowing the seeds of a 
nervous breakdown. 


Do not wait until your 
nerves are affected by the 
drugs, thein and caffeine, 
in tea or coffee. Protect 
your strength, vitalityand 
endurance. 


Have sound, restful 
sleep, and wake refreshed 
and fit for any task. 


Postum, the delicious 
cereal beverage, with its 
golden-brown richness 
and coffee-like taste, will 





Mental butterflying at 2 a. m. 
A great indoor sport for 
thoughtless people 


let Nature restore your 
coffee-irritated nerves, 
‘and bring you sound, re- 
freshing sleep, 


Postum is wholesome 
and acts in a normal way. 


It possesses the advan- 
tages of a hot drink, with- 
out the ill effects of tea 
or coffee, 


Drink Postum for a 
week or two. See what 
a difference it will make 


in you! 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in. packages of 
larger bulk, for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 


At all grocers. 











‘them a while in water. 





FLEMINGTON FAIR 


FLEMiNGTON, NEW JERSEY 


AUGUST, 23,24,25,26’21 


12th Annual Fair — Horse Racing, Cattle Show, Automobile Rac- 
ing, Poultry Show, Boys and Girls Exhibits, Flying Exhibits by the County 


Holstein Friesian Association. 


The American Agriculturist will have an exhibit and rest tent. 


E. B. Allen, President 











HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Between Central Park and Hudson River 
Without question the coolest location in the city. 
Subway express station at door, elevated two 


blocks away. 


SINGLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH’ - 
DOUBLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH - «= 
Other suites in proportion 


Special attention given to ladies travelling alone 


Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices 
S. L. ROOT, Manager 





BARGAINS: 1 


US. ARMY GOODS, 











COMBINATION OFFER 
3 ‘te Tea | “= 


OFFEE. 
ne 


Bean or Cround 











Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthatelimi- 
ates Be Bl Secae Brulee 
] Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
] our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 

community to use and intro- 

duce these wonderful tires at 

our astonishingly low prices 

to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213. Phila, Pa. Chicago, Il. 





Letters, Stories 


Our Boys and Girls 


and Fun for All 














A Boy’s Kite 
MARSHALL OLDS 

TO THE BOYS — Last week I promised to 
give you directions for making a kite. 
Here they are. They were written by a 9 
year old boy who knows all about kites. 
He can make a box-kite, a man-kite, and 
several other Linds. But he thinks this is 
the best because “if a boy makes it right 
it is sure to go up.” 

“There’s only one thing about this kite, 
he says, “and that is, you have to be awful 
careful not to take it out in too high a 
wind.” He knows a boy “who made a kite 
like this and one ime he took it out in a 
great big wind and it went so fast and so 
high it almost dragged him off his feet.”— 
(THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 

To make a kite you get two narrow 
pieces of wood well seasoned. If you 
do not have seasoned wood you can 
season your sticks yourself by soaking 
Then you get 
about 3 yards of strong string, a box 
of tacks, and as much oiled paper as 
your kite will need. 

Now you cut one piece shorter than 
the other. The long piece will be about 
3 feet long. Fasten the center of the 
short piece about 7 inches from the 
end of the long piece. Then take your 
tacks and put one in the end of each 
stick. Next you fasten your string 
to the tack in the end of your cross 
stick and pull it tight to make that 
stick in the shape of a bow. 

Then you take your strong string 
and wind it from one tack to another 
once around your frame. Cut the 
oiled paper in the shape of your frame 
only a little bigger and glue your pa- 
per to the string. 

Then you get a piece of cloth, and 
tear it up into strips and tie these 
together to make a tail. Fasten the 
tail to the end of your kite. If you do 
not have a tail your kite will not fly. 

Fasten a strong string to the center 
of the long stick on the opposite side 
from the paper. 

To Fly a Kite ; 

You cannot fly a kite well with less 
than 50 feet of string. Get as much 
string as you can and wind it on a 
reel. Start with a short string and 
let the rest out as the kite goes higher. 
This kite will go as high as you have 
string. 


Young Folks’ Letters 


In the 7th Grade 

My father has taken the Agricul- 
turist for several years and I enjoy 
reading the letters from the young 
folks. We live in the country and 
have quite a lot of live stock. We 
have one cow, about 200 chickens, a 
dog and 6 cats. The dog’s name is 
Sport. I am 11 years old and will be 
in the seventh grade next year. My 
father is a butcher.—[Esther Garinger. 

Raises Rabbits and Turkeys 

I am a girl 15 years old and am in 
the 8th grade. I expect to go to high 
school in the fall. I live on a farm 
of about 600 acres. I have a sister 
and 2 brothers. I raise New Zealand 
Red rabbits, turkeys and guineas.— 
[Dorothy Andrews, New York. 

Has a Pet Calf 


I am 10 years old and in the 6th 
grade. My father has a farm of 125 
acres. I have 3 brothers and a sister. 
We have 18 head of cattle of which 
11 are milking cows. I am feeding 2 
ealf which I call Gypsy. I milk one 
cow and her name isIda. My mother 
raises a lot of chickens. We have 5 
horses. For pets I have a cat and a 
collie dog, named Teddy. My father 
has a car and my two brothers each 
have one. We have been getting the 
American Agriculturist for 10 years.— 
[Pauline Vogelgesang, Ohio. 


The Tulips 
AN OLD ENGLISH TALE 


Now you shall hear how the pixies 
were grateful to those who were kind 
to them. 

Once upon a time there lived an 
old woman near Tavistock. She had 
a neat cottage and a pretty garden 
and though she was poor, she man- 
aged to keep her little home clean 
and triz. In the garden she had 
many flowers, but her chief pride was 
a bed of the most rare and beautiful 
tulips. 

Now the old dame’s cottage lay 
close to a field where the pixies used 
to dance. Every night they would 
spend in capering and revels, and in 
the morning the old woman would 
see the rings their little 


an 
. 


made upon the grass and would 

“The little people were merry 

night.” When morning broke 

pixies would come to rest in 

tulips, and there they would Teme 
the whole of the day. 

The tulips made splendid beds 
the pixy babies and in the ev . 
before the elders went off to . 
revels in the field, they woujg ,, 
the wee things to bed among 4 
flowers. Sometimes at midnight 
old dame used to open her door 
stand listening to the tiny voices gi, 
ing to their children, while the tulj 
swayed gently in the breeze 
rocked the little ones to sleep, 
the pixies returned in the mom; 





An Unusual Pet 
This is John Richard Brookmanan 
his namesake Richard, Jr. Like Mat 


and her little lamb, they are alwa 
found together. 





she could, if she listened, hear the 
kissing and caressing their babia 

She would never pluck any of th 
tulips for she did not wish to distu 
the little people or drive them awa 
and by their magic power the pixi 
made the flowers more beautiful th 
any others that ever were seen. T 
and straight they grew, while the 
colors became every day more 80 
and radiant, and their scent was 
sweet as the scent of the rose. Folk 
came from far and near to gaze up0 
these flowers that would not fade a 
were fairer than any ever seen befo 

In time it came to pass that t 
old woman died, and for a while th 
cottage stood empty. Then it Wa 
taken by a rough fellow who caré 
nothing for the beauty of the flowe 

“I cannot live upon tulips,” 5@ 
he, “I will have vegetables.” And 
pulled the flowers up by the roo 
and turned the place into a parsleé 
bed. 

But the pixies, as you know, We 
not to be so lightly insulted. h 
parsley withered as soon as it gre 
up, and the owner of the cotta 
gained no profit from his labors: ™ 
deed, he was worse off than befo 
for he might have sold the tulips fo 
much money had he let them bloon 
And not only this; the pixies we 
not content with spoiling the parslé 
they would not even allow anythil 
to grow in the other parts of the g2 
den, so that at length in despair ; 
man left the cottage and went to 8& 
another dwelling. 

Although the old dame was @ 
the little people did not forget h 
They tended her grave with care ® 
kept the grass ever fresh and gree 
No human hand touched her restin 
place to sow or water it, yet no wee 
showed itself there, and in the —_ 
time the place was always deck 
with the rarest and sweetest 
flowers. And at midnight when t 
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» Agriculturist, August 6, 1921 


Live Stock Market 


Bet BOOST ITH ro BEST OFFERINGS 
Cattle 


Hogs 
ie 


INE YEAR AGO 
Shee 

1921 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 9,50 


5.50 50 
5.35 so 


City 


Ww 
Bart 100 Ibs higher while bulls 


» 50c lower and cows sold steady. 
+ peeves brought $8.05 @ 9.80 p 
Ibs, ordinary to choice cows 1.50 
5.50. One group of Pa steers aver- 
ag 1500 lbs brought the top price 
i,§0; another lot averaging 1514 Ibs 
sat 9.60; other groups 8.50 @ 8.75. 
ne Va steers weighing 1300 Ibs 
pught 8.55. 
calves sold slightly lower, common 
prime veals bringing $8 @ 12.50 p 
‘ibs culls 6 @ 7, mixed calves 5.50 
450. One group of southern calves 
ning 172 Ibs sold at 9.50; another 
averaging 156 Ibs, 8.50. 
Hogs were steady and slightly high- 
with light to medium weight ani- 
sup to $11. 75 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 
1, roughs 7 @ 8. One group of 
nN Y state hogs weighing 188 Ibs 
ent top of 11.75. A doz others 
ghing 258 lbs, sold at 11; some 
+» and heavy animals 5 @ 8. 
lambs were in liberal supply, de- 
inot absorbing the arrivals. Sheep 
in relatively light supply, prices 
nged. Choice to common lambs 
mt $6 @ 10.25, p 100 Ibs with 2 
fey at 10.50 @ 11, culls 5, ewe 
3 @ 5. One large group of W 
jambs averaging 71 lbs brought 11. 
at Chicago, best grade beef steers 
higher at $9.75 @ 10, bulk of the 
7.50 @ 9.25, hogs were higher 
10.25 @ 11.30 for medium and light 
ugnts. Sheep sold steady with best 
live ewes 5, native and feeding lambs 


@ 10. 
Dairy Markets 


DICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
N BS rk Buff 1 
oe om, 0} ‘alo ~— 
By i _ 
steeveeee 45 - = 
At New York, trading in 
fier was less active, warm weather 
ing the arrivals on’the very fcy 
Prices were fractionally lower 


on medium grades. Very fcy butter, 
however, sold steady with finest N Y 
state dairy butter 40% @ 4lc a Ib, 
good to prime 38 @ 40c, higher than 
extra crmy butter 42% @ 43c, extra 
41% @ 42c, firsts 39 @ 41c, fresh lad- 
les 30% @ 32%c, fresh packing stock 
27 @ 28e. 


Crop Report 


In Monmouth county, N. J., it costs 
15c p bu to thresh wheat and rye as 
compared with 30c last year. Plenty 
of help and fuel is available, a much 
better situation than last year. Help 
will be paid $3 a day.—(C. A. 

In Indiana county, Pa., cost of 
threshing wheat will be 6@8c p bu, 
oats 4@6c, rye 6@8c, buckwheat 4@ 
6c, fuel is plenty but help is scarce at 
$2.50 @$4 p day and meals.—(J. W. W. 

In Warren county, N. J., practically 
every farmer has his own threshing 
equipment and practically no one is 
available to perform the traveling 
thresher’s job.—(W. A. H. 





Coming Events 
Anger. Sus. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 


Grange Rally, Cleveland, 0., Aug. 4 

International Apple Shippers’ Assn. Cin- 
cinnati, O., Aug. 9-12. 

National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 

N. Y. Hort. Soc., Eastern Meeting, Upper 
Red Hook, N. ¥., Aug. 1 

N. Y. Hay and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Aug. 18-19. 

N. Y. State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Feb. 7-10. 

F, annual meeting, Binghamton, N. 

Y., Feb. 6. 

Vocational Teachers’ Conference, State Col- 
lege, Pa., Aug. 15 

fortland Co. Potato Tour, Cortland, N. Y, 
Aug. 12-13. 

Cuyahoga Co. Farmers, Wooster, O., Aug. 27. 

— } sy Experiment Farm, London, 

rit Meeting. Experiment Farm, Fleming, 
., Au 


Can Get Son’s Wages 


A father compelled his minor son to leave 
the house. Can the father make trouble 
if the son obtains employment with another 
person?——(P. M., Pennsylvania. 

The farmer is entitled to the son’s 
wages until he becomes of age. The 
father can notify the employer not to 
pay any of the wages to the son but to 
pay to himself. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

True Dual Purpose type. The kind that will 

their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. 

A bull from such a herd will be a good invest- 
ment, whether you have grade or pure bred cattle. 
Donald Woodward Farm, C. J. Hudson, Manager, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
10 close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high record cows and 
— on request. 15 calves 1 
to months old $75 to $90; 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from $75 
up; 76 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - : - Tully, N. ¥. 





Grade Holstems 


A load of the milkiest type of the milky holsteins 
of Southern New York. Cows freshen September and 
October. Every cow young and a good producer. 
Every udder and teat perfect. Also a load of good 
fresh cows and close springers. A few registered 
holsteins at reasonable prices. If you wish to buy 
or only to look. Come see us now. 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS. 
Tioga Ceunty Cander, New York 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 

Why not use the Champion blood? 
We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. =: Reasonable Prices. 

RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. We 
have 100 extra large, well marked, heaty producing 
grade Holsteins. ows due to freshen in 60 days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 


1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 
25 Seuth ef Utica. West Edmeston, N. Y 

















Ready for Service 

Here is a yearling bull ready to take his place 
at_the head of a good herd. 

His sire is one of the best known sons of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 

; G. G. Synnpegns. 
Cazenevia, N. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th: 
dam, Princess Segis Ley 267159. am 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs Federally tested recently. 
Registered, transferred. crated, F. O. B., and guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, 








Phoenix, N. Y. 





TWO HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


The two for $225 or one for $125. First check gets them. 


il 7, 1921; other April 26, 1921. 


One born 


Sire is [ALLAMUCHY KORNDYKE ABBEKERK TRICKSEY, whose 


was Korndyke Abbekerk, one of the leading sires of the country. 


¢s more black than white. 


Both 


Dams of both of high merit; on test one yielded 417.2 pounds milk and 
Spounds butter in one week. Other cow never tested but a bettercow. Reg- 


mation papers furnished free 


THEODORE T. BAYLOR 


or 
npton, N. J. 


52 Broadway 
New York City 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





fummer's Famous Chicks 


yo —_-. R. I. Red. $16 per 
$22.00 = x Soll prepaid. 


é. © HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 


tied by the best syste’ 
‘class bred-to-lay ds, arred, 
Anconas, Buff a 12e each; White 
: 16c each; White and Brown Legh ghorns 
ach. Safe delivery guaranteed by sprrat % 
a NUNDA POULTRY FAR NUN 








PEIAL PULLET SALE.— 

mer}. ay one. ea $35; 
$160 rred Rock, White 

Ten £5.00 sity $115.00. Safe arriv 
a. UDER, Box G, Seilereritle Pa. 


and A 
Fifty 5; 
—— 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
i, luction, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
Ot records. Can supply hatching eges prom)tly. 
‘yl pet hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundred. 


ROALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, Now “ork. 





ue LEGHORN PULLETS 60c—Hens $1.35: 
ae is Bde to $5.00. Well-bred high producing 

or althy vigorous stock; several thousand now 
yy shipment. CYCLE HATCHER CO:, Elmira, 


£000 > 2; WEEK PULLETS 


FAL. FI 
TY RIDGE FARM _ Bor A, Palmyra, Pa. 








Os pin ae 

5 

‘ct a. veral Thousand b-- & -% Brown 

$* aprlication THE DEROY TAYLOR 
Newark, N. Y. 

















REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
“Don't give up the Ship or the Sheep.”” We have 
some wonderful rams for sale. Please write me for 


prices. 
ARTHUR S&S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


> 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














FOR SALE HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
from 36-lb. sire. Three of this young bulls dams 
average 31 Ibs. butter in 7 \ on Send for pedigree 
and particulars. Price 

IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
St. Lawrence Co 


Holstein Bull 


Ready for light service. Sire a 27 Ib. grandson of 
King of the Pontiacs. Dam a splendid cow with a 
semi-official record of 14,128.9 lbs. milk, 640 Ibs. 
butter in one year made under farm conditions. 


E. W. BRUNDAGE 
HOP BOTTOM PENNA. 


Holstein Bull 


Born October 21, 1920; nicely marked and a beautiful indi- 
vidual. Sired by a 42 Ib. bull. Dam is a show cow and from 
a 30%b. dam. Price $125.00, registered and transferred. 


Buy Now! 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision ) 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Canton, N. Y. 








WARD W. STEVENS 





Splendidly Bred 
- | Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from Acavy producin 

dams that assure reproduction of profitable 

dairy cows. d 

UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


HAMPSHIRES in over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., GBox A. Pa. 


SYCAMORE FARMS 
DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


4th. Annual Ores Sow Sale 
Sat., Aug. (3th, 1921 


35 head outstanding, cose immune sows and gilts 
bred to the sensational Big Type boar, GRAND 
LEADER’S GRANDSON, and others of his class. 
This wlil positively be the best sale offering ever 
put up here. 
Come and get a good one at your own pric 
E. R. FRITSCHE, Prop. CARL WALLACE, Mor. 











BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
in color. Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Mass. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bnlls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














HEIFER CALE—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, from a son 


-lb. records, the best 823.9 - milk and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 the butter in 1 year. 
His dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 Ibs. 
milk, 28.4 lbs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aaggie 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. She by Wellslan Sir 
Korndyke Felecia, whose dam has an A. R. 7 
record of 567.1 Ibs. milk and 28.81 Ibs. butter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 registered, transferred and crated. BRAD- 
LEY FULLER, — N. ¥. 


STRATHGLASS A YRSHIRES 


Have made 
128 A. RR. rec- 
ords which 
average 
110.859 Ibs. 
milk, 419.86 
‘| Ibs. fat. 
s] Some splen- 
shdid bull 
calves now 
to offer. 








1 . AR. 
bln PT pg Gab ibs. fat. 
STRATHCLASS FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis %%th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 











WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 
We have them. Thirty head that are large. in 
size, young, in fine condition. nicely marked, bi 
it right and teats perfect, every one a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
and the balance due soon. If interested 
come at once 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE FARMS. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 


SMITHSON—, nce + vre—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER'S ar Sag E and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BES the best son of 
the worli-known boar. a. 1 Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or early September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service Lg Watch our herd at the big 
show _ this ear. ~ information, inquire _ of 
G. SMITH & “SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 
and_ stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 
to fifteen. ~ & B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N. Y. 








BIG TYPE O. |}. C’S. 
Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding fies lbs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. Ky 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Lither sex. 
Ww ill have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 


HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. E. BROOKS, R.D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms = "$90" Bel. Oe, Fe 


Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


Also 





six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 
a lot of fine weaned pigs. 


W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 








Hawley’s 
eer Whites 


; IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 














BIG 
TYPE 


Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring ay 9 Pigs a, out of 


Dam of Prince Big Boy, CO on Chest 
White Boar of the East. Pe $50 cach. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 








Big Berkshire. Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 

type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 

toa gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 

| Jines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
PALMYRA QuApRv FARMS 

Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 














Garden and Field 


Mid-Summer Thoughts on Crops 

















Garden for Fall Crops 


Too many home gardeners associ- 
ate planting seeds only with the 
spring of the year and forget about 
the fresh vegetables that they can 
enjoy in the fall if they will take a 
little trouble now and plant a second 
crop. 

Kohl-rabi, beans, endive and 
turnips may all be planted in late 
July and early August and will be 
more than welcome in the fall. Beets, 
turnips,and any other root crops can 
be stored for the winter. Golden 
Ball turnip, which is mildly flavored 
and keeps well is a variety highly 
recommended in this state. 

Nothing tastes better when the 
cool days come on than a good mess 
of wax or string beans, and any which 
are not eaten in this way may be al- 
lowed to dry on the vines, then 
threshed and stored as dry beans. 
If your soil is good, dwarf Stringless 
Green Pod and Bountiful Stringless 
Refugee will be ripe in from 60 to 
75 days, New Kidney Wax and Brit- 
tle Wax in from 55 to 65 days and 
Saddleback Wax in from 55 to 60 
days. Almost any variety of dwarf 
beans will not only mature, but yield 
a good crop before frost. 

Another crop which will come in 
handy as the cold weather comes on 
is celery which can be grown in any 
home garden where space and soil 
will permit. Make a 3-inch trench, 
souse it well with the dry soil. Well 
rotted manure placed deep in the 
row serves the double purpose of 
supplying plant food and holding 
moisture which will tide the plants 
over even the driest spells. 


beets, 


Changes in Standard Corn 


The federal department of agricul- 
ture has made a change in the official 
grain standard of the United States 
for shelled corn. Effective October 3 
this year the size of the perforations 
in the screens used for determining 
foreign material and cracked corn is 
fixed at 12/64 of an inch instead of 
14/64 as at present. The order has 
been signed by Secretary Wallace of 
the department making the regula- 
tions effective on this date. 

Action was taken after a thorough 
investigation of numerous complaints 
made to the department by merchan- 
disers of shelled corn that the larger 
holes permitted a considerable per- 
centage of small whole kernels and 
fair-sized pieces of broken kernels of 
corn, which are entirely suitable for 
milling and feeding purposes, to pass 
through the sieve and be classified as 
foreign material and cracked corn. 
The result was a lowering of grade. 
This was especially true of kiln-dried 
corn, which fractures easily in handl- 
ing. Officials believe that the smaller 
perforation will overcome these ob- 
jections and meet the approval of the 
trade. 


Spraying Against Tuber Rot 

Tuver rot of potatoes is one of these 
troubles which is preventable by 
spraying while the potato vines are 
growing. Its cause is from late blight, 
the spraying for which comes in mid- 
summer during the early and middle 
part of the growing season. Bordeaux 
mixture is the material used to con- 
trol late blight, and since insects are 
usually troublesome at the same time 
an application of lead arsenate. is 
made to the mixture. Large potato 
growers who are experienced in fight- 
ing the blight make from six to eight 
applications during the growing 
season, depending upon the weather 
and the condition of growth. The 
vines must be thoroughly sprayed and 
the mixture applied so that it covers 
the under as well as the upper side 
of the leaves and vines. 

In general practice it requires from 
100 to 125 gallons of the spray: mix- 
ture per acre and a high pressure of 
150 to 200 pounds is. necessary to 
force the spray into the midst of the 
plants. When two nozzles per row 
are used they can be adjusted to 
drive the spray among the vines and 
cover them completely. Perhaps the 
most critical time is when the vines 
are large and cover the ground, for 
it is at this period, particularly dur- 
ing wet weather, that the blight is 
most likely to appear and it spreads 
most rapidly. 


Alfalfa With Wheat 


The strongest argument yet dis- 
closed on the advantages received 
from planting alfalfa and timothy in 
sections suited to alfalfa, instead of 
clover with wheat each fall, is brought 
out vividly in the very scant crop of 
clover hay that is being harvested this 
year. True, the present clover crop 
is small because of the freezing 
weather of early spring, but at the 
same time it is shown in all lo- 
calities that the alfalfa readily with- 
stood the cold snap and is producing 
a& maximum crop in a lean hay year. 

Those farmers who have adopted 
the alfalfa-timothy-wheat planting 
program, from last fall’s seedling will 
reap one fine crop of*hay in late sum- 
mer following the wheat harvest, and 
are assured of three more cuttings 
next year. Those who followed this 
scheme, in their planting of the pre- 
ceding year, have already made their 
first of three bumper alfalfa harvests. 
Needless to say, they are on top of the 


heap this year when hay will be un- 
expectedly scarce and bring compara- 
tively good prices. 

The clover farmer will be hard hit, 
but it is pointed out that it is best to 
play safe and work alfalfa into the 
farm rotation. flfalfa does best on 
limestone soils, but it should be 
proved a successful grower on other 
soils before planting is attempted on 
a large scale, or with wheat. 


New Method With Lime 


Recently farmers of the two lower 
counties of Virginia, located on the 
Delmar peninsula, have adopted a 
practice of direct liming of potatoes. 
It consists of dusting over the field 
from 300 to 700. pounds of hydrated 
lime per acre after the plants have 
attained a height of 6 or 8 inches. 

In a way, this new practice is di- 
rectly opposed to the general policy, 
heretofore advocated and used, of 
placing lime on the land after the 
removal of potatoes and previous to 
the seeding of the crops intervening 
before the next planting of potatoes. 
The new practice is asserted to afford 
certain advantages without.the usual 
disadvantages attending such treat- 
ment. 

The advantages, which are asserted 
to result from this type of treatment, 
and which justify its practice, are 
three: First, the lime is applied late 
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enough in the potato season to » 
danger of scab because the a) 
developed in the short length 
when the lime is on the potato » 
will not be sufficient to encourag, 
disease. Secondly, it serves 
insecticide and permits the eli, Ne 
of one or even two spraying, 
saving through substitute effect 
it is asserted, is sufficient to 
the liming. Thirdly, lime dist 
in the middle of the potato » 
permits sufficient time ang op 
tunity for its being worked Prop 
into the soil by operations of tiy, 
and digging of the crop, ang in 
way it is already in a good poy 
and in readiness to foster Proper 
cay of the green manure crop 
usually follows the potatoes, 

If there is a measure of merit 
any or all of these supposed den 
then this new practice wil] Prob 
deserve and receive wider Adopting 
potato regions which have sgoijs 
mally acid and, therefore, beloy 
in their active fertility. 


Parents Not Liable 


A boy 20 years of age while Tiding 
motorcycle along a highway, Struck ang 
jured a foot .traveler ‘or pedestrian, 
the parents of the boy Hable for the 
ages?—[F. S. H., New York, 


In this case the boy’s parents 
not liable. 























FROIN A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Kodak on the Farm 








Kodak serves a double purpose on the farm. The pictures of 
the children and of the home, the Kodak story of the picnic, 
even the snap-shots of the pets go to make the Kodak album the 
most thought of book in all the house. 

But there’s another side to picture-making on the farm—the 
business side. Pictures of live stock help in making sales; pictures 
of the orchard and of growing crops help in keeping worth while 








“* records; pictures of the line fence and the “‘party ditch’’ prevent 
or settle arguments—oftentimes can prevent arguments from 
growing into lawsuits. 

To the up-to-date farmer a camera is no longer a luxury. 
It’s a necessity. And picture-taking by the Kodak system is 
simpler and less expensive than you think. 


Ask your dealir or write us for catalogue 
of Kodaks and Brownies. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.,; The 


Gity 











